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G-E  Campus  N ews 


STONE-THROWING  ROMEOS 

The  engineers  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
have  been  asked  to  solve  some  unusual  problems, 
but  never  before  have  they  had  to  work  against 
Cupid.  This  is  how  it  came  about:  Some  of  the  swains 
who  did  their  courting  in  parked  cars  along  certain 
lighted  roads  in  New  England  found  that  the  lamps 
crimped  their  style.  With  simple  but  destructive 
logic  they  decided  to  extinguish  the  lamps  with 
stones.  Their  aim  was  so  good  that  repairmen  of  the 
utility  which  serviced  the  lights  could  hardly  keep 
up  with  their  depredations.  Finally,  G-E  illuminat- 
ing engineers  were  called  in  to  design  a fixture  to 
foil  the  stone-throwing  Romeos.  These  engineers 
produced  a cast -aluminum  guard,  which  looks  very 
much  like  a baseball  catcher’s  mask.  It  protects  the 
lamp,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  to  concentrate 
light  on  the  roadway. 


HURRY! HURRY! 

A flood  had  crippled  three  important  electric 
motors  in  the  refinery  of  a large  oil  company  on  the 
island  of  Aruba,  50  miles  north  of  the  coast  of 
Venezuela.  The  plant  had  to  be  shut  down  until  new 
coils  could  be  installed.  Losses  caused  by  the  shut- 
down ran  into  thousands  of  dollars  a day.  An  order 
for  the  coils  and  word  of  the  refinery’s  predicament 
reached  General  Electric  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
on  a Sunday  morning.  Work  began  immediately,  and 
by  dint  of  night  shifts  and  a great  concentra- 
tion of  efforts,  the  two-and-one-half-week  job  was 
completed  in  three  days.  The  808-pound  shipment 
of  coils,  conveniently  packed  in  small  cartons,  was 
flown  in  a chartered  plane  from  Schenectady  to  the 
Newark  airport,  where  it  was  transferred  to  an 
Eastern  Air  Lines  plane  bound  for  Miami.  On 


Wednesday  morning  the  cartons  were  transferred 
to  a Pan-American  Airways  ship  at  Miami  for  the 
hop  across  the  Caribbean  to  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
From  there,  they  were  flown  directly  to  Aruba  in 
a specially  chartered  plane.  They  arrived  Saturday 
morning,  just  six  days  after  the  order  had  been 
received  by  General  Electric. 

J.  A. II.Torry,  Union  College,  ’ll,  and  G.  H.  Magner, 
Acadia  College,  Nova  Scotia,  ’09,  of  the  Inter- 
national General  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  made 
the  arrangements  for  filling  the  order. 


FAT  SPARKS 


The  artificial  lightning  boys  have  beaten  natural 
lightning  in  one  regard,  at  any  rate.  Engineers  in 
the  General  Electric  high-voltage  laboratory  have 
produced  discharges  of  a quarter  of  a million  am- 
peres, which  is  greater  than  the  current  of  any  direct 
lightning  stroke  yet  recorded.  This  current  is  dis- 
charged at  a pressure  of  150,000  volts. 

Just  as  natural  lightning,  with  amperage  almost  as 
great,  destroys  that  which  it  strikes,  so  does  the 
laboratory  discharge;  and  just  as  natural  lightning  is 
accompanied  by  thunder,  the  laboratory  bolts  have 
their  ear-splitting  crashes.  A copper  wire  a tenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  is  completely  vaporized.  A 
similar  piece  of  iron  wire  is  “exploded,”  the  remain- 
ing ends  continuing  white  hot  for  several  seconds. 
A section  of  reinforced  concrete  is  broken  into  bits. 
The  handle  of  a silver-plated  ice  cream  spoon  van- 
ishes with  a shower  of  sparks,  leaving  behind  only 
the  bowl  discolored  by  the  heat. 

These  engineers  were  the  first  to  produce  10,000,000- 
volt  artificial  lightning  discharges,  and  they  are  con- 
tinuing their  studies  through  these  high-current 
discharges,  in  order  to  find  better  means  of  protect- 
ing electric  distribution  systems.  K.  B.  McEachron, 
Ohio  Northern,  ’13,  Purdue,  ’20,  M.S.,  is  director 
of  the  laboratory,  and  associated  with  hint  in  these 
tests  are:  W.  L.  Lloyd,  liennselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, ’18;  J.  L.  Thomason,  U.  of  Idaho,  ’29;  G.  D. 
II  arding,  U.  of  Arizona,  ’29;  and  J.  R.  Sutherland, 
Yale,  ’29. 
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GENERAL  ® ELECTRIC 


Referring  To  This  Issue: 

First  things  first,  this  month.  1 herefore  first 
read  the  College  Page  (opposite  the  editorial  page). 
The  Alumni  Fund  is  without  question  the  one  great  sin- 
gle item  to  call  to  your  attention  in  October.  Not  only 
read  about  it — think  it  over,  act  on  it.  It  represents  a 
grave  venture,  for  us.  1o  you,  it  offers  an  opportunity. 

* * * 

Professor  Kemper  Fullerton's  “Reminiscences” 
were  delivered  at  the  last  Senior  Chapel  of  last  year, 
on  May  29,  1934.  Although  his  class-mates  never  trod 
the  Oberlin  Campus,  they  stand  as  symbc.ls  of  what  the 
associations  of  college  life  can  and  should  mean.  In  all 
our  schemes  of  education  let  us  never  forget  people. 
Professor  Fullerton  never  does:  and  that  is  why  his 
imagination  can  create  so  tender  and  charming  and  true 
a world  for  us. 

* * * 

Professor  Geiser  returns  from  a summer  in  Ger- 
many. His  endeavor  in  his  article,  “What  Germany 
Thinks,”  is  simply  as  stated — an  objective  recording  of 
a point  of  view.  Our  readers  may  disagree  with  that 
point  of  view  violently;  they  may  consider  a great  deal 
of  it  rationalization,  some  of  it  plain  hypocrisy.  There 
are  a few  quiet  little  dagger  thrusts,  however,  that  may 
disconcert  the  most  anti-Hitler.  All  in  all,  Dr.  Geiser 
has  performed  a valuable  service  in  stating  the  other 
side.  There  are  two  sides  to  everything,  and  Germany 
is  no  exception. 

* * * 

John  R.  Brown  ’33  was  handed  a difficult  subject, 
with  little  time  to  do  it  in.  The  resulting  introspections 
bear  the  marks  of  haste,  but  they  are  nevertheless  a fair 
index  to  our  contemporary  young  mind.  Far  from  be- 
ing radical  himself,  the  author  nevertheless  indicates 
pretty  clearly  the  direction  the  world  is  likely  to  follow 
along  several  lines.  Some  of  his  conclusions  will  pro- 
voke active  disagreement,  even  among  his  contemporar- 
ies; we  hope  they  will;  and  disagreement  not  only  active 
but  vocal,  and  addressed  to  us  in  reply.  In  the  mean- 
time we  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  skeptical,  the  solemn 
assurance  that  Mr.  Brown  is  a member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  thus  speaks  as  an  “in,”  not  an  “out”! 

* * * 

AV  e hope  you  will  be  as  interested  as  we  were  in 
Mr.  Craig’s  lucid  presentation  of  Senate  findings  in  the 
munitions  investigation.  We  point  no  morals — “morals” 
are  here  unnecessary.  We  merely  suggest  a careful 
reading  of  the  paper,  not  only  for  itself,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  the  articles  by  John  Brown  and  Dr.  Geiser 
as  well. 


Din  you  ever  wonder  how  candidates  for  Oher- 
lin’s  honorary  degrees  were  chosen?  President  Wilkins, 
on  Page  20,  tells  you  how.  Did  you  ever  contemplate 
the  problams  to  be  faced  by  Shansi  concerning  the  educa- 
tion of  its  women  students?  See  Betty  James’  article 
on  Page  24.  If  you  like  Oherlin  history,  be  sure  to  glance 
at  the  story  of  the  Stewart  monument  on  Page  18,  which 
was  “discovered”  by  the  Adamses  this  summer. 

# -#•  # 

Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe  in  this  issue  contributes 
the  first  of  a monthly  series  of  articles  under  a heading 
called  “Books  and  People.”  As  the  title  indicates, 
sometimes  it  will  be  about  books,  and  sometimes  it  will 
just  be. 

* * * 

A FULL  budget  of  Campus  and  alumni  news  lurks 
between  pages  17  and  26.  We  trust  you  will  read  them, 
or  at  least  skim  them,  to  learn  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Oberlin  world.  Help  us  make  the  “News  of  Alumni” 
interesting,  by  sending  in  news  about  yourself. 
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“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


To  Help  Boys  Like  This  One,  Give  to  the 
Alumni  Fund. 


Introducing  the  Alumni  Fund 

A.  What  is  the  Alumni  Fund? 

Answer:  The  Alumni  Fund  is  a fund  to  be  established  this  fall,  to  which  alumni 
and  former  students  are  to  be  contributors. 

B.  What  is  its  purpose? 

Answer:  The  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  two-fold.  It  shall  go  (i)  towards  the 

hiring  of  a full-time  Alumni  Secretary,  who  shall  spend  much  of  his  time  in  active 
work  in  the  field;  and  (2)  towards  the  establishing  of  alumni  scholarships  for 
students. 

C.  Has  Oberlin  ever  had  anything  of  the  sort  before? 

Answer:  Yes.  Membership  subscriptions  in  the  Alumni  Association  have  been 

applied  towards  helping  to  finance  the  Association ; and  the  income  from  the  Living 
Endowment  Union,  established  in  1900,  has  long  gone  towards  providing  scholar- 
ship aid. 

D.  Why,  in  the  face  of  these  agencies,  is  the  new  Fund  being  established? 

Answer:  Because  both  scholarship  aid  and  Alumni  Association  finances  are  in 

need  of  strong  reinforcement.  It  was  felt  that  a combination  of  these  two  needs 
would  be  more  effective  than  a separate  plea  for  each.  Association  memberships 
will  continue  until  gradually  absorbed  in  the  new  plan;  the  L.  E.  U.  is  being  trans- 
formed bodily  into  the  Fund. 

E.  How  much  is  the  alumnus  supposed  to  give? 

Answer:  As  much  as  he  can  afford.  It  is  hoped  that  out  of  over  8,000  alumni, 
at  least  4,000  may  see  their  way  clear  to  giving  at  least  $5.00  a year.  The  Alumni 
Magazine  will  be  sent  free  with  each  pledge  of  $5.00  and  over.  But  larger  and 
smaller  pledges  are  acceptable,  too! 
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Oberlin  graduates  have  never  held  particularly  aloof 
from  politics.  James  Monroe,  Jacob  Dolson  Cox  and 
Theodore  Burton  are  but  three  of  the  more  illustrious 
names  in  a great  and  honorable  com- 
ON  GOING  pany.  Alumni  of  Oberlin  still  run 

INTO  for  public  office.  The  crusading 

POLITICS  and  “cause”  strain  of  the  Oberlin 

temper  sees  to  that. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  Oberlin  tem- 
per that  shrinks  from  the  phrase,  “going  into  politics.” 
This  aspect,  which  we  may  conveniently  label  the  aesthe- 
tic, whispers  that  the  political  game  is  dirty;  or,  even 
more  potently,  that  it  is  futile  and  boring.  A man  can 
always  vision  himself  as  the  heroic  figure  spurning  a 
bribe ; but  who  would  work  at  a none-too-clean  polling 
place  or  in  slovenly  committee  rooms  or  push  scarcely- 
welcoming  doorbells,  when  he  might  better  use  his  spare 
time  to  enjoy  himself?  Except  with  certain  conscientious 
and  over-serious  youth,  the  idea  of  doing  unpleasant 
things  out  of  a sheer  sense  of  duty  is  about  as  attractive  to 
this  generation  as  Spinach  for  Health.  The  “stern  daugh- 
ter of  the  voice  of  God”  unhappily  has  a heavy  tread.  Is 
there  any  wa}'  of  making  politics  seem  a desirable  activ- 
ity to  the  young  man  whose  inclinations  lead  him  neither 
to  outwit  his  fellows  nor  to  reform  the  world  ? Can 
politics — not  as  a mere  battle  of  wits  but  requiring  wits ; 
not  as  a holy  war  but  tending  increasingly  towards  de- 
cency and  honor:  can  politics  be  made  interesting?  Can 
young  people  learn  to  accept  and  practice  politics  as  a 
kind  of  natural,  easy  avocation?  The  answer  is  prob- 
ably yes. 

The  agency  that  can  most  effectively  perform  this 
function  would  seem  to  be  the  college.  And  the  method 
indicated  would  in  its  turn  seem  to  be  an  increased  stress 
upon  the  practicalities  and  sheer  mechanics  of  political 
procedure — its  fleshy  embodiment  and  its  human  side. 
Too  many  young  men  graduate — from  Oberlin  no  more 
than  from  other  schools — with  fine  ideals,  splendid  back- 
grounds of  political  theory,  rows  of  “oughts”;  but  with 
either  no  knowledge,  or  an  unexpressed  fear,  or  a dis- 
dain (or  all  three)  of  the  machinery  by  which  their  ideal- 
ism may  become  fact.  Political  techniques — the  ability 
to  think  in  political  terms,  real  liking  and  understanding 
of  people,  easy  acquaintance  with  form — are  best  ac- 
quired early.  Learned  young  enough,  they  become  nat- 
ural tools  of  expression,  and  do  not  arouse  the  faint  in- 
tellectual contempt  they  are  likely  to  inspire  coming  on 
top  of  a preoccupation  not  with  personalities  but  with 
theories. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  conscientious  young  man  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  be  politically  idealistic  in  college, 
how  much  more  true  it  is  of  the  average  boy,  antagon- 
ized, as  we  have  suggested,  by  the  implication  of  “duty,” 
and  as  ignorant  of  how  political  business  is  conducted  as 
he  is  uninterested!  The  only  way  to  win  over  a boy 
of  this  type  is  to  show  him  that  the  mechanics  and  rou- 
tine are  neither  dull  nor  formidable,  but  rich  in  human 
interest,  relatively  easy  to  earn-  on  when  tackled  right, 


and  on  the  whole  constructive,  capable  of  being  a force 
for  good. 

The  trouble  with  politics  as  a profession  in  this 
country  is  that  there  is,  broadly  speaking,  no  school  of 
politics.  There  is  no  tradition,  nothing  between  the 
rough  and  ready  scramble  of  not  too  scrupulous  men  who 
are  in  it  as  a business,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  theoret- 
ical zeal  of  the  universities  on  the  other.  Of  course  it 
is  possible  to  learn;  to  get  ahead,  if  you  are  patient  and 
lucky  and  bright  enough;  but  it  is  only  the  exceptional 
individual  who  will  persevere  under  these  somewhat 
frontier  conditions. 

Here  the  colleges  and  universities  can  fulfill  a real 
need.  They  can  foster  a political  tradition  that  shall 
be  practical  as  well  as  cultural- — the  practical  aspect  in- 
formed by  the  cultural.  They  can  provide  a training 
which  will  make  politics  a successful  profession  for  the 
few,  and  a life-long  interest  and  avocation  for  the  many. 
Nor  is  it  outside  the  function  of  even  the  arts  college  to 
do  this.  Students  there  are  at  least  put  in  the  way  of 
being  more  intelligent  about  art  and  music,  for  instance. 
Why  cannot  they  legitimately  learn  to  be  somewhat 
more  intelligent  about  society? 

Further,  under  a democratic  form  of  government  the 
political  life  must  necessarily  be  universal,  not  for  gain 
or  for  mere  selfish  advantage.  By  making  themselves 
a part  of  this  life  the  college  and  the  university  can  again 
weave  themselves  into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  affairs. 
By  touching  reality  at  this  point  they  can  revitalize  their 
whole  outlook,  not  only  as  regards  politics  alone,  but 
their  very  conception  of  education  as  well. 

Gratifying  to  behold  is  the  present  freshman  enroll- 
ment of  370  students,  179  of  whom  are  men.  The  gap 
between  179  men  and  191  women  is  not  a large  one  in 
any  year;  in  the  present  difficult 
ARE  ALUMNI  year  financially,  it  is  especially  wor- 

efficient?  thy  of  note.  The  answer  is,  of 

course,  the  alumni.  In  the  first 
year  of  their  functioning,  the  alumni  committees  have 
been  able  to  give  the  College  one  of  the  larger  freshman 
classes  in  its  history,  and  a class  not  unacceptably  bal- 
anced between  the  sexes. 

The  trend  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  steadily 
towards  more  freshman  men  in  Oberlin.  Approximately 
140  in  1932-33;  165  in  1933-34;  this  year  nearly  180. 
This  year,  also,  the  climb  in  men  has  not  had  to  be  off- 
set by  a particularly  large  increase  in  the  number  of  wo- 
men admitted  for  the  sake  of  necessary  tuitional  income. 
Hats  off  to  the  alumni  committees,  and  to  the  individual 
alumni ! 

There  is  also  another,  a still  more  gratifying,  aspect 
of  the  whole  business.  Seldom  have  we  seen  so  alert, 
so  physically  attractive  a group  of  youngsters  as  seem 
to  be  gracing  the  Campus  this  fall.  In  addition  to  more 
men,  the  alumni  have  apparently  secured  a group  of  all- 

continued  on  Page  13) 


Reminiscences  of  A Senescent 

By  KEMPER  FULLERTON 


THIS  is  the  last  regular  Senior  Chapel  Exercise  of 
the  year.  It  is  the  last  one  for  you,  and  also  for  me. 
In  a way  we  are  going  out  together.  This  fact  inspires 
in  me  a reminiscent  mood.  It  is  forty-six  years  since  I 
left  college  in  1888.  When  you  return  to  your  46th 
reunion  it  will  be  in  1980 — a time  which  probably  looks 
to  you  as  immeasurably  distant  in  the  future  as  1888 
looks  to  you  in  the  past.  Indeed,  the  Fall  of  1884,  the 
year  of  my  entrance  into  college,  when  the  slogan — Rum, 
Romanism  and  Rebellion — sounded  through  the  land  in 
the  James  G.  Blaine  presidential  campaign,  seems  even 
to  me,  in  the  dim  perspective  of  the  receding  years,  con- 
temporary with  the  building  of  the  Pyramids.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  by  1980,  if  you  reckon  from  the  year  of  my 
birth,  we  will  have  more  than  bridged  a century  between 
us.  In  that  remote  future  you  will  be  as  senescent  as  I 
am  today,  which  means  that  you  will  be  reminiscent,  gar- 
rulous, and  as  boastful  about  your  Class  of  1934  as  I 
propose  to  be  about  my  Class  of  1888. 

You  are  probably  often  thinking  these  days  of  the 
time  you  arrived  as  Freshmen  in  college.  I am  also 
thinking  of  the  time  I arrived  at  my  college  as  a Fresh- 
man, for  I really  was  once  a Freshman  (pedagogues  have 
not  always  been  aged  pedagogues  from  their  cribs,  as  is 
commonly  supposed).  I remember  the  first  man  of  my 
class  that  I met.  He  was  one  of  the  Thomi  (in  those 
days  we  still  cultivated  the  classics  and  took  our  Latin 
pronunciation  from  Oxford),  and  it  was  thus  we  desig- 
nated the  Thomas  Brothers.  He  was  lugging  a study 
desk,  so  called,  across  the  campus.  I think  more  cheese 
sandwiches  than  books  were  subsequently  devoured  at  it. 

The  second  man  I identified  as  a future  class-mate 
was  sitting  in  the  office  of  the  main  hotel  of  the  town 
into  which  I had  chanced  to  sidle  in  a humble,  deprecat- 
ing way  as  became  a Freshman.  He  wore  a Norfolk 
jacket  over  a clerical  vest  and  was  reading  through  heavy 
bifocals,  Henry  George’s  Progress  and  Poverty  which 
had  recently  appeared.  He  looked  sporty,  clerical  (hence 
his  name,  the  Bish,  short  for  Bishop)  and  intellectual,  a 
combination  to  impose  upon  any  Freshman.  A chance 
remark  betrayed  the  fact  that  this  impressive  figure  and 
I were  to  be  class-mates.  Immediately  I wished  to  be 
chummy.  But  he  remained  cold  and  distant.  Naturally 
he  was  chosen  as  our  first  class  president.  We  were  all 
overawed  by  him  until  our  first  class  meeting  which,  un- 
der his  guiding  hand,  ended  in  a riot  and  the  demotion 
of  the  Bishop  from  his  high  office. 

Then  there  was  the  dear  old  Mast.  He  was  one  of 
the  two  tallest  members  of  the  class  and  correspondingly 
thin.  Students  did  not  have  the  uncanny  faculty  of  or- 
ganization in  those  far  off  days  that  you  display  today, 
and  the  Mast  and  I were  allowed  to  lock  arms  for  the 
first  class  rush,  a combination  which  did  not  make  for 
efficient  driving  power.  When  the  Mast  graduated  he 
inherited  a good  hardware  business  which  he  disliked,  for 
he  loved  the  things  of  the  mind.  He  said  he  proposed 
to  double  it  in  ten  years  and  then  retire,  which  he  did, 


and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  lived  but  a few 
years  to  enjoy  this  larger  life.  I visited  him  on  his  death- 
bed. There  was  not  a trace  of  disappointment  on  his 
emaciated  face.  A beautiful,  brave  soul  shone  through 
the  thin  veil  of  flesh  that  tuberculosis  had  rendered  so 
transparent. 

There  was  Rusty.  He  always  made  the  aggravating 
claim  that  he  could  beat  me  at  tennis  and  generally  made 
good  his  claim  which  was  still  more  aggravating.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  volunteers  in  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement.  But  his  eyes  troubled  him  so  he 
could  not  continue  his  theological  studies.  He  went  into 
business,  made  a competence  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  then,  remembering  his  boyhood  vow,  gave  up  his 
business  and  offered  himself  to  the  Board  of  one  of  our 
greatest  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  to  be  used  by  them 
as  they  saw  fit  without  salary,  and  has  been  serving  that 
Society  ever  since. 

There  was  Bob,  decorated  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
person  for  special  bravery  at  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill. 
There  was  Chump,  the  inventor  of  our  class.  He,  too, 
made  a fortune  and  then  retired  to  devote  himself  to 
literature  and  experimentation  in  a school  of  his  own 
establishment  for  primary  education.  There  were  “the 
Senator”  and  Allie  who  have  spent  their  lives  largely  in 
philanthropic  work,  and  Allie  as  our  loved  class  presi- 
dent has  held  us  all  together  over  all  these  many  years. 

Our  class  was  a small  one  as  compared  with  the 
hordes  that  now  swarm  over  college  campuses,  but  we 
have  had  our  full  share  of  men  who  have  made  the  wheels 
go  round.  We  landed  one  of  our  men  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — our  valedictorian  (you  who 
scoff  at  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  please  take  notice).  Another 
has  succeeded,  apparently,  in  tapping  every  known  source 
of  wealth  in  a great  Eastern  state,  and  anuther  like  unto 
him,  has  been  head  of  the  traction  system  of  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  the  country.  Their  chief  social 
service,  however,  is  in  furnishing  the  wherewithal  to 
bring  us  economic  parasites  of  the  class — the  pedagogues, 
preachers,  et  al  — back  to  the  quinquennial  reunions. 
Here  I stand  at  attention  and  would  doff  my  mortar- 
board, if  it  were  on  my  head,  to  these  captains  of  indus- 
try and  high  finance,  in  silent  adoration. 

In  addition  to  a large  body  of  successful  doctors,  law- 
yers, teachers  and  preachers,  we  have  also  furnished  a 
president  for  one  of  the  foremost  universities  of  our  land. 
He  and  I belonged  to  the  same  club  and  ate  together  for 
four  years  a species  of  underdone  griddle  cake  which  went 
amongst  us  by  the  name  of  “malarial  cakes.”  Four  years 
after  graduation  we  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  this 
diet  to  spend  a summer  idyl  together  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains in  Germany.  Later  on  we  returned  to  spend 
Christmas  week  with  our  kind  host  and  hostess.  One 
day  of  that  memorable  week  we  two  walked  by  ourselves 
up  into  the  mountains.  The  air  snapped  with  frost.  The 
tall  and  solemn  pines  were  powdered  with  a fine  snow. 
The  sun  went  down  behind  the  Brocken  about  three 
p.  m.  and  a marvelous  green  light  spread  over  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  Now  and  then  a deer  would  appear 
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upon  some  high  ridge,  etched  out  against  the  sky-line. 
It  was  all  overpowering.  We  broke  forth  into  duet, 
“in  praise  of  Old  Nassau,”  our  Alma  Mater  Song.  It 
marked  an  era  in  the  musical  history  of  the  land  of  Schu- 
bert and  Brahms.  “Dumb-bells,”  I hear  some  one  say. 
May  be.  But  you  see,  we  simply  couldn’t  help  it.  The 
situation  could  only  be  done  justice  to  in  that  way.  It 
may  sound  strange  to  you  reputedly  sophisticated  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  present  age,  but  honestly,  the 
recollection  of  that  episode  with  my  class-mate  is  price- 
less. 

I 

Our  class  entered  college  before  the  era  of  organ- 
ization and  standardization  had  fully  set  in.  Organized 
cheering  had  begun,  but  laissez-faire  in  the  matter  of 
individual  yelling,  in  other  words  “let  her  go  Gallighar” 
was  still  permitted.  Our  particular  Class,  if  a paradox 
may  be  permitted,  was  a kind  of  creative  chaos.  As  in 
the  days  before  the  Judges  judged  in  Israel,  ‘every  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,’  and  that  was  a 
lot.  We  were  still  an  irresponsible  and  happy  remnant 
from  the  era  of  Nineteenth  Century  individualism.  I 
have  never  been  associated  before  or  since  with  such  a 
thoroughly  uncoordinated  number  (you  could  not  call 
them  a “bunch”)  of  human  beings,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular. We  were  all  loyal  to  ’88.  And  as  the  year: 
have  rolled  around,  now  forty-six  of  them,  that  common 
tie  has  bound  us  all  together  and  has  added  a charm  tn 
life  that  not  one  of  us  feels  he  could  afford  to  lose.  We 
have  gone  our  several  ways.  Our  interests  in  many  cases 
have  largely  diverged.  But  the  fact  that  we  are  all  mem- 
bers of  ’88  binds  us  together  in  what,  as  we  approach  the 
sunset  years,  is  coming  to  be  almost  a mystical  union.  For 
the  union  is  now  not  only  of  the  living  with  the  living, 
as  it  was  in  the  old  days,  but  of  the  living  with  the 
dead.  And  that  seems  strange.  For  if  there  ever  was 
a class  with  which  the  thought  of  death  could  be  least 
associated,  it  was  ours.  But  upwards  of  half  our  num- 
ber have  gone  out  beyond  the  ‘horizon’s  utmost  brim’  to 
that  bourne  from  which  no  traveler,  however  vigorous 
and  venturesome,  ever  returns.  I have  quoted  before  in 
this  chapel  the  song  we  used  to  sing  in  college : 

Where,  oh  where,  are  the  verdant  Freshmen? 

Safe  now  in  the  Sophomore  Class. 

Where,  oh  where,  are  the  gay  young  Sophomores? 

Safe  now  in  the  Junior  Class. 

Where,  oh  where,  are  the  state-ly  Juniors? 

Safe  now  in  the  Senior  Class. 

Where,  oh  where,  are  the  grave  old  Seniors? 

Safe  now  in  the  wide,  wide  world. 

The  interpretation  we  used  to  give  to  the  idea  of 
safety  in  that  song  was  that  at  last  we  had  skinned 
through  the  final  examinations.  But  I now  believe  that 
interpretation  to  be  a mistake.  “Safe  now  in  the  wide, 
wide  World!”  What  does  that  mean?  Does  it  mean 
that  we  have  all  become  safe  and  sane?  I hope  not.  Such 
persons  are  no  doubt  needed  in  the  world,  but  they  are 
usually  awfully  dull.  Does  safety  mean  that  we  have 
become  financially  secure?  Some  of  us  have  succeeded 
along  that  line  and  some  of  us  haven’t.  Those  who  have 
are,  I think,  exposed  to  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that 


can  befall  a young  man  or  a young  woman.  I hey  are 
too  apt  to  become  hard-boiled.  I beseech  of  you,  don  t 
all  of  your  class  come  back  safe  and  sane  in  1980.  I he 
reunion  will  lose  a most  pleasurable  thrill  if  you  do. 
Above  all,  don’t  any  of  you  come  back  hard-boiled.  By 
1980  the  Fascist  Utopia  may  have  arrived,  the  Utopia 
of  the  hard-boiled.  But  I warn  you  that,  though  you 
may  journey  here  in  your  own  private  airplanes  from 
Kamchatka,  Laguna  or  Mozambique  (I  don’t  know 
why  I have  located  Oberlin  alumni  cells  in  these  regions 
unless  it  is  to  secure  a Macaulay  sonority),  and  though 
you  may  dine  on  undreamed  of  viands  which  the 
McNally  Doyle  of  that  distant  era  will  spread  before 
you  when  the  Aluminum  Company  shall  have  paid  up 
all  its  back  dividends  and  the  College  is  furnishing  a free 
lunch,  j'our  Reunion  will  none  the  less  be  flat,  stale  and 
unprofitable,  if  you  return  to  it  hard-boiled.  The  hard- 
boiled  are  apt  to  lose  out  of  their  lives  the  thing  that 
lends  to  a reunion  its  greatest  zest — the  faculty  of  friend- 
ship. 

I don’t  believe  that  we  college  Faculties  have  yet 
learned  to  do  a very  adequate  job  in  the  way  of  educat- 
ing you  students  who  pour  through  our  class-rooms  in 
such  swelling  tides.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  do  give 
you,  to  a degree  scarcely  attained  in  any  other  country, 
the  great  opportunity  in  the  May-time  of  youth  and  un- 
der congenial  surroundings  to  make  life-long  friend- 
ships. Perhaps  that  may  mean  as  much  as  a technically 
more  adequate  education.  Perhaps  all  these  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  endowments  that  are  put  into 
}'our  education  could  be  spent  to  no  better  purpose. 
Friendships  help  mightily  to  make  the  world  truly  safe. 
Without  them  the  wide,  wide  world  would  be  very  wide 
indeed  and  very  lonely. 

II 

May  I add  just  another  note  of  warning.  There 
have  been  some  failures  in  my  class  of  ’88.  Not  many, 
I am  glad  to  say,  but  still  a few.  How  do  failures  come 
about?  Nobody  deliberately  sets  out  to  be  one.  Nobody 
willfully  proposes  to  disgrace  his  class  or  make  his  class- 
mates wish  to  avoid  him  when  he  turns  up  at  a reunion. 
How  does  one  contrive  such  a sad  outcome  for  his  life? 
There  are  two  main  ways  of  doing  it.  Sometimes  we 
are  overtaken  by  some  unexpected,  terrible  temptation, 
by  some  sudden  gust  of  passion.  We  are  bombed  bv  life 
and  are  never  able  to  gather  our  moral  fragments  to- 
gether again.  That  happens  very  rarely.  The  more 
usual  way  to  failure  is  the  way  of  gradual,  moral  atrophy. 
Just  as  we  often  permit  our  imaginations  to  be  slowly 
deadened,  or  worn  off  by  the  weathering  effects  of  hum- 
drum daily  life,  so  we  allow  our  moral  faculties,  our 
consciences,  to  become  dulled  and  warped  by  constant 
contact  with  the  material  world.  We  yield  a bit  here, 
a bit  there,  of  our  idealism.  Compromises  with  our  bet- 
ter selves  become  easier  and  easier.  And  then  an  unus- 
ally  languorous  and  relaxing  hour  may  come  and  one 
more  compromise,  a very  little  one,  may  be  asked  of  us. 
We  yield  without  really  knowing  we  have  done  so.  Some 
people  die  very  easily,  without  a gasp  or  a struggle.  It 

is  all  very  quiet,  very  unobtrusive.  Nevertheless  it  is 
death. 
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Safe  in  the  wide,  wide  world!  We  are  never  safe. 
I have  been  out  in  it  for  forty-six  years.  I do  not  feel 
safe.  It  is  so  very  wide,  so  very  labyrinthine.  One  can 
so  easily  lose  his  way  in  it.  But  there  are  two  golden 
threads  by  which,  if  one  holds  them  fast,  one  may  win  his 
way  through  without  bringing  shame  upon  his  class- 
mates. These  golden  threads  are  love  and  loyalty. 

Someday  you  and  I who  go  out  from  College  life 
this  year  will  attend  our  last  reunion.  The  foreground 
will  be  strangely  foreshortened.  The  horizon  will  be  no 


longer  distant.  The  wide,  wide  world  will  have  shrunk 
till  there  is  nothing  but  a brief  precarious  foothold  left, 
and  time,  too,  that  once  seemed  so  unending,  will  have 
contracted  to  the  decisive  moment  for  each  one  of  us. 
Then  earth’s  labyrinths  will  seem  constructed  with  a 
child’s  simplicity  as  we  turn  from  them  to  face  the  solemn, 
baffling  mystery  of  the  life  beyond.  But  perhaps  these 
tenuous  threads  of  love  and  loyalty,  if  firmly  held,  may 
lead  us  on  encouragingly,  invitingly  to  explore  in  the  am- 
plitude of  eternity  that  wider  world  which  lies  before  us 
all. 


What  Germany  Thinks 

By  KARL  F.  GEISER 


IN  the  October  number  of  the  Atlantic  Mr.  Frank  H. 

Simonds  writes  an  article  on  “The  Turn  of  the 
Tide  in  Europe.”  This  article  is  significant,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  new  information  it  conveys  as  that 
it  is  characteristic  of  a type  of  political  journalism 
which,  in  my  judgment,  has  done  much  to  bring  the 
world  into  the  present  state  of  hopeless  anarchy.  AVhat 
is  more  serious,  it  is  doing  even  more  to  keep  intact  the 
present  political  and  legal  set-up  in  Europe,  a set-up 
which,  of  course,  makes  recovery  through  understanding 
— the  only  way  in  which  peace  can  be  achieved — impos- 
sible. This  attitude  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  be- 
cause Mr.  Simonds  is  admittedly  one  of  our  most  bril- 
liant political  analysts  and  writers,  and  also  because 
his  opinions  are  given  a certain  sanction  by  being  pub- 
lished in  such  high-minded  journals  as  the  Atlantic. 
In  saying  this  I have  no  intention  of  depreciating  either 
the  writer  or  the  journal  to  which  I am  a subscriber. 

My  only  reason  for  singling  out  Mr.  Simonds  is 
that,  having  just  returned  from  Germany,  after  a care- 
ful study  of  conditions  for  nearly  three  months,  I find 
my  impressions  of  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the 
Germans  and  of  the  German  government  so  different 
from  those  of  the  American  press  that  I am  depressed 
at  the  prospect  of  nations  ever  understanding  one  an- 
other until  a new  school  of  journalism  with  a new  ethi- 
cal basis  arises  to  tell  the  truth  to  a bewildered  world. 
Let  me  say  at  once  that  I do  not  question  Mr.  Simonds’ 
general  analysis  of  the  present  shifting  relations  between 
the  European  States.  My  chief  dissent  is  from  the  di- 
rectly expressed  and  implied  motives  ascribed  to  the 
German  government  in  its  attempt  to  find  a way  out 
of  a difficult  situation,  not  of  Germany’s  own  creation, 
which  would  have  completely  wrecked  any  other  State 
of  Europe  and  which  has,  in  fact,  wrecked  Austria.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  go  per  cent  of  everything 
published  in  America  about  Germany  since  the  advent 
of  Hitler  to  power  is  untrue,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
stated  and  understood  by  the  average  reader. 

In  a preceding  article,  some  months  ago,  Mr.  Sim- 
onds found  the  nearest  solution  to  the  European  prob- 
lem in  a “preventive  war”  on  the  part  of  France  and  her 
allies  against  Germany.  Since  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
could  not  be  changed,  war  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or 


later,  so  Mr.  Simonds  argued,  and  the  sooner  the  Ger- 
man “menace”  was  destroyed  the  better  for  the  world. 

Mr.  Simonds  belongs  to  that  school  of  thought  which 
holds  to  what  I call  “the  bad  man  theory  of  govern- 
ment,” a theory  which  I do  not  believe  is  justified  either 
by  history  or  political  science.  Men  do  not  run  away 
with  power  in  a State  of  universal  enlightenment  such 
as  one  finds  in  Germany.  There  are  deep  underlying 
causes,  mass  movements,  which  shape  the  policies  and 
course  of  events  in  modern  States,  to  which  Germany 
forms  no  exception.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  far  be- 
neath the  surface  to  find  a very  reasonable  explanation 
for  everything  that  has  happened  in  Germany  since  the 
War.  In  the  first  place,  the  assumption  that  Germany 
wants  war  cannot  be  justified  by  a single  act  of  that 
State  or  a single  expression  of  Chancellor  Hitler  since 
his  advent  to  power.  In  my  study  of  conditions  in  Ger- 
many this  summer,  I have  talked  with  many  Germans — 
some  who  have  been  in  concentration  camps — who  do 
not  approve  some  of  the  policies  of  the  present  govern- 
ment; with  men  who  are  thoroughly  objective  and  too 
honest  and  scholarly  to  be  deflected  from  an  honest  ex- 
pression of  opinion;  and  I have  not  found  a single  per- 
son who  questions  Hitler’s  good  intentions  and  honest 
desire  to  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to 
bring  about  an  honorable  peace.  These  men  admit  that 
serious  mistakes  have  been  made  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  policies;  some  would  change  the  cabinet,  others 
would  never  have  raised  the  race  issue  and  would  have 
made,  even  in  the  present  crisis,  loyalty  to  the  State  and 
efficiency  in  administration  the  sole  test  for  office.  But 
they  also  admit  that  this  is  not  so  easy  in  a revolutionary 
period  when  men  rise  to  the  surface  and  to  leadership  in 
a movement  which  comes  from  the  distress  of  millions. 
In  such  a time  governing  officials  are  not  their  own  mas- 
ters. Take,  for  example,  the  period  of  inflation.  No 
German  wanted  uncontrolled  inflation;  but  the  allies 
demanded  payment  in  gold,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  the  German  government  but  to  pay  her  own  people 
in  paper  money,  a condition  brought  about  by  the  Ruhr 
invasion  and  reparations,  facts  which  were  surely  not 
Germany’s  own  wisli  or  creation.  These  fatal  blunders 
were  made  by  the  allies;  they  led  Germany  to  seek  com- 
pensation, among  other  ways,  through  an  economic 
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union  with  Austria  which,  if  permitted,  would  have 
helped  both  States  to  a better  life  and  would  have  en- 
abled Germany  to  meet  the  obligations  over  the  default 
of  which  America  now  complains.  And  if  Germany 
now  seeks  to  overcome  the  handicaps  thrust  upon  her 
by  the  victors  in  the  war,  she  also  thinks  that  criticism 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  shall  rise  again  comes  with 
ill  grace  from  those  States  or  individuals  who  applied 
or  permitted  strangling  methods  during  the  period  of 
the  Republic.  “Where,”  asked  a former  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  with  whom  I talked,  “were  your 
democracies  when  we  tried  to  find  a better  way  of  life 
under  your  own  forms  of  government?  You  Americans, 
after  having  defeated  us- — for  which  we  held  no  grudge, 
for  that  was  your  job  and  you  did  it  well — withdrew 
from  Europe  and  left  us  with  the  heels  of  the  most  vin- 
dictive enemy  upon  our  necks.  Now,  do  you  think 
Americans  should  lecture  us  on  our  moral  or  political 
conduct  ?” 

“No,”  I replied,  “I  have  never  lectured  you  and  I 
have  not  come  to  lecture  you  now.  I am  trying  to  un- 
derstand Germany  and  interpret  it  to  Americans,  for  I 
believe  when  we  understand  one  another  we  will  be 
friends.” — “But,”  he  interrupted,  “we  Germans  have 
always  wanted  to  be  friends;  you  made  war  on  us  and 
ruined  us  when  you  defeated  us,  and  we  have  tried  ever 
since  to  come  to  an  understanding,  but  your  press  has 
continually  maligned  us,  and  when  we  try  to  explain 
through  our  consuls  and  other  officials  in  America — be- 
cause your  newspapers  do  not  publish  the  facts — you 
shout  ‘Nazi  propaganda  in  America!’  and  then  it’s  all 
off.  How  can  people  understand  one  another  or  under- 
stand Germany  if  they  get  their  information  from  news- 
papers and  do  not  come  here  to  see  for  themselves?” 

“But,”  I countered,  “I  am  here  for  that  purpose  and 
I want  to  know.” 

“What?” 

“I  want  to  know  what  Germany  thinks.” 

“Sehr  riclitig!  Dann  konnen  ivir  reden.  (Very  good. 
Then  we  can  talk.)  But  you  must  begin  and  tell  me 
what  you  want  to  know.” 

I briefly  reviewed  the  attitude  of  America  toward 
Germany  since  the  end  of  the  war,  reminded  him  of  the 
friendly  feeling  stimulated  by  Stresemann  and  Bruen- 
ing,  and  then  referred  to  the  recent  events  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  had  alienated  Germany  from  many  of  those 
attachments  formerly  held  by  Americans.  Our  conver- 
sation was,  of  course,  in  German,  and  since  his  reply 
was  so  typical  of  what  hundreds  of  other  Germans  have 
told  me,  I can  do  no  better  than  to  give  his  exact  thought 
in  my  own  words. 

“You  have  given  me,”  he  began,  “enough  to  require 
a book  to  answer,  but  I shall  give  you  what  I think 
and  what  I believe  most  intelligent  Germans  think.  Re- 
member I am  not  a National  Socialist,  but  I am  a Ger- 
man; and  I shall  confine  myself  to  our  relations  with 
your  country.  But  before  I begin,  I want  to  say  that 
we  can’t  live  on  ‘friendly  feelings’  alone;  a nation  in  dis- 
tress needs  something  more  substantial.  As  to  the  re- 
cent events  to  which  you  referred,  I can  sav  that  they 
shocked  me  no  less  than  they  did  you;  but  when  a plot 
to  overthrow  the  government  is  within  a few  hours  of 


consummation,  quick  and  decisive  action  may  be  neces- 
sary. Had  the  plot  succeeded,  it  would  have  meant  a 
bloody  civil  war  with  the  standing  army  on  one  side 
and  the  storm  troops  on  the  other,  the  consequences  of 
which  we  all  shudder  to  contemplate.  The  reports  in 
the  foreign  press  that  there  was  no  plot  is  the  best  illus- 
tration I know  of  how  little  your  Americans  know  of 
the  German  situation.  You  seem  unable  to  comprehend 
that  the  German  sense  for  order  and  discipline  are  so 
complete  that  we  conduct  our  revolutions  in  an  orderly 
manner  with  the  least  possible  bloodshed.  There  were 
more  killed  in  Austria  with  a population  of  7 millions 
in  uprisings  in  two  weeks  than  in  Germany  with  a popu- 
lation of  65  millions  in  four  years;  and  I have  just  read 
that  in  your  own  country  40  strikers  were  shot  down 
in  cold  blood,  men  who  only  asked  for  better  working 
conditions,  and  this  in  a country  with  abundance  and  in 
no  immediate  danger  of  revolution.  That  would  not 
have  happened  in  Germany.  You  mentioned  concentra- 
tion camps  and  emigres.  Have  you  Americans  no  his- 
torical knowledge  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars?  Has 
there  ever  been  a revolution  without  emigres?  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Russian  Revolution  and  their  bloody  con- 
sequences. And  where  was  the  American  press  when 
millions  of  Russians  were  murdered  and  driven  from  Rus- 
sia by  the  Bolsheviki  or  when  Jews  were  massacred  in 
Poland?  No  one  was  ‘driven  from  Germany,’  as  5'our 
papers  have  it;  they  left  of  their  own  accord  and,  ex- 
cept for  a few  days,  as  an  answer  to  your  boycott,  they 
have  rever  been  officially  molested.  That  occasionally 
fanatics  took  matters  into  their  hands  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  your  own  lynchings  and  has  undoubtedly 
the  same  explanation,  the  only  difference  being  that  we 
Germans  do  not  hold  the  whole  nation  responsible.  We 
try  to  think  that  that  is  un-American  and  not  typical 
while  you  always  seem  to  judge  us  by  the  accidental  and 
abnormal  happenings  of  which  no  good  German  ap- 
proves. 

I 

“Now  as  to  concentration  camps  in  particular,  may 
I ask  you  what  you  did  to  reconstruct  your  so-called 
‘rebels’  after  the  Civil  War?  I am  not  very  familiar 
with  your  history,  but,  as  I remember,  you  divided  the 
South  into  military  districts  and  placed  an  army  over 
each  district  for  several  years.  We  have  no  army  for 
that  purpose  and  would  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
such  an  occupation  if  we  did  have  the  men;  but  we  hope 
that  it  will  not  require  several  years  before  the  govern- 
ment modifies  its  restrictions  as  to  race.  At  all  events 
there  is  far  less  race  prejudice  in  Germany  than  there  is 
in  the  United  States.  What  the  government  is  now 
really  attempting  to  do,  under  whatever  name  it  may 
pass,  is  to  keep  men  out  of  public  positions  who  are  in 
danger  of  rocking  the  boat;  and  remember  that  in  Ger- 
many a university  professor  is  a public  official.  I do  not 
deny  that  there  is  a general  feeling  now  that  Germany 
should  be  governed  by  Germans  and  not  by  outsiders  or 
by  those  of  the  communistic  faith,  and  that  parliamentary 
government  and  democratic  forms  are  done  for.  Thir- 
teen years  under  the  Republic  with  its  corruption  and 
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extravagance  has  sickened  most  Germans  of  the  heritage 
bequeathed  us  by  the  victors  in  the  war  whose  very  forms 
of  government  we  adopted;  but  to  return  to  the  thread 
of  my  discussion,  the  majority  of  Jews  are  not  molested 
and  the  number  discriminated  against — a discrimination 
which  in  my  judgment  is  a mistake — is  not  an  item  com- 
pared with  your  discriminations  against  your  own  citi- 
zens, the  Negroes.  Let  us  take  a high  figure — for  I do 
not  know  the  exact  number — and  say  200,000  Jews  are 
directly  or  remotely  involved  in  our  anti-Semitic  laws. 
You  Americans  seventy  years  after  the  Civil  War,  are 
still  discriminating  against  12  million  Negroes,  and  you 
are  excluding  immigration  on  the  basis  of  race  and  na- 
tionality. If  you  have  read  Hitler’s  Mein  Karnpf  you 
will  know  that  he  justifies  his  racial  theory  by  Ameri- 
can practice. 

’‘You  have  asked  me  to  give  you  a frank  statement 
of  what  we  think,  and  I have  done  so.  Let  me  be  equally 
frank  in  my  conclusions:  In  view  of  what  I have  said,  it 
should  be  evident  that  we  do  not  honestly  think  that  most 
American  criticism  is  sincere.  Your  professors  and  pub- 
licists made  a mistake  in  judging  us  during  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  War  and  they  are  not  now  big  enough 
(grossznegig)  to  admit  their  mistake;  but  that  is,  of 
course,  only  a part  of  the  story  and  I cannot  go  into 
further  details  now.  But  I want  to  ask  in  conclusion, 
What  has  Hitler  done  since  he  came  to  power  that  jus- 
tifies the  accusation  that  he  is  seeking  or  preparing  for 
war  or  is  a threat  to  the  peace  of  Europe?  In  my  judg- 
ment he  has  done  three  things,  all  of  them  justified  as 
an  end.  He  has  fought  communism,  tooth  and  nail;  he 
has  declared  the  independence  of  Germany;  and  he  has 
asked  for  disarmament  on  conditions  to  which  no  peace- 
loving  State  can  object.  He  has  said  repeatedly  that 
Germany  would  disarm  to  the  last  gun  and  would  admit 
to  Germany  an  international  commission  to  see  that  Ger- 
many was  disarmed  if  other  States  would  do  the  same. 
What  answer  can  America  or  other  powers  give  to  these 
demands?” 

I was  glad  to  admit  that  I knew  of  no  answer,  and 
my  interview  with  this  keen  scholar  was  ended.  It  was 
typical  of  what  I heard  on  all  sides  and  from  every 
quarter,  and  I understood  why  in  the  elections  Hitler 
received  in  his  support  go  per  cent  of  the  votes.  What 
the  average  voter  had  in  mind  was,  after  all,  not  de- 
tailed policies,  not  the  wholesale  approval  of  everything 
which  the  new  iron  chancellor  stood  for,  but  the  three 
cardinal  facts:  German  national  independence,  equality 
among  nations,  and  a “new  Germany”  in  which  every 
German  can  maintain  his  self-respect.  The  humiliations 
of  Versailles  have  sunk  deep  into  the  soul  of  the  people 
and  it  is  the  reaction  to  these  humiliations,  on  which 
Hitler  has  capitalized,  that  forms  no  small  part  of  his 
power  over  the  masses.  But  it  would  be  overlooking 
patent  facts  to  deny  that  there  are  positive  achievements 


to  his  credit — his  coordination  and  unification  of  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery,  for  example  — which  even  the 
most  critical  intellectuals  approve. 

I frequently  raised  the  question  whether  this  “uni- 
fication” was  not  destroying  the  colorful  and  variegated 
differentiations  in  Germany  which  gave  room  for  the 
free  play  of  individual  initiative  and  under  which  Ger- 
many grew  great.  This  idea,  of  course,  found  its  polit- 
ical and  organic  expression  in  the  large  measure  of  local 
self-government  enjoyed  by  the  Germans  throughout 
their  history  and  especially  by  the  municipalities  since 
the  Stein  reforms  of  1808.  The  fact  that  the  little  State 
of  Wiirttemberg,  I argued,  could,  because  of  its  own 
local  authority,  have  its  own  educational  system,  was  in 
no  small  degree  responsible  for  its  long  eminent  list  of 
poets,  scholars,  inventors,  and  philosophers,  its  Schillers, 
Keplers,  Hegels,  and  its  Robert  Mayers.  But  the  reply 
I generally  received  was  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any 
system  being  developed  that  would  prevent  a German 
from  doing  his  own  thinking  in  all  essential  phases  of 
his  private  life;  that  it  was  only  the  national  political 
issues  upon  which  Germans  were  now  asked  to  unite ; 
that  administrative  unification,  if  properly  conceived,  did 
not  mean  the  extinguishment  of  personal  and  local 
initiative,  and  that  the  question  of  unity  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  outside  world;  that  the  32  political  parties 
that  were  fighting  one  another  before  Hitler  came,  were 
getting  nowhere  and  made  a true  parliamentary  system 
unworkable.  What  Germany  needed  was  a unified 
leadership,  which  they  had  not  had  since  Bismarck,  and 
which  even  Bismarck  could  not  fully  achieve.  This,  I 
was  told,  Hitler  had  achieved  for  the  first  time  in  a 
thousand  years.  One  may  question  its  permanency;  but 
no  one  who  now  sees  Germany  with  a cutical  eye,  who 
witnesses  the  crusading  spirit  of  enthusiasm  (which  those 
who  have  heard  the  Wagnerian  Meistersingers  of  Nu- 
remberg may  appreciate)  manifested  by  the  marching 
bands  of  youths,  clean  and  strong,  singing  their  songs 
of  home  and  fatherland,  can  doubt  that  this  provincial 
of  a decrepit  Austrian  Empire,  now  the  leader  of  a 
great  people,  has  given  a new  meaning  and  a new  pur- 
pose to  the  great  masses  who  make  up  the  Third  Reich. 
Diplomats  may  try'  to  ignore  him  and  public  opinion 
jostle  him — he  speaks  a new  language  to  an  old  world 
— but  the  cold  fact  is  the  great  body  of  Germans  think 
he  is  honest;  and  his  simple  life — non-alcohol,  non-nico- 
tine, non-feasting — appeals  to  the  millions  who  are  poor 
in  worldly  goods,  but  who  now  constitute  the  broad 
masses. 

In  these  impressions  I have  deliberately  refrained 
from  lecturing  Germany  for  its  faults,  for  to  me  it  is 
unscholarly  and  too  often  insincere  and  I do  not  believe 
in  that  method.  Let  the  Germans  do  it  themselves.  I 
have  tried  to  understand  and  record  what  Germany 
thinks. 


Youth  Looks  At  the  World 

By  JOHN  R.  BROWN  ’33 


YOUNG  graduates  of  Oberlin  today  are  facing  a 
troubled  world  far  removed  from  the  detached  ideal- 
ity of  their  undergraduate  years.  1 he  transition  is  not 
entirely  abrupt,  but  is  often  begun  while  the  student  is 
still  within  the  college  walls.  The  faculty  have  been 
generous  with  kindly  warnings  to  departing  Seniors,  pre- 
paring them  with  scholarly  analyses  of  the  most  import- 
ant problems  ahead,  and  establishing  certain  of  the  more 
permanent  values  of  lrfe  as  harbor  lights  in  the  storm. 
Student  organizations  in  recent  years  have  succeeded  in 
emphasizing  more  interest  in  current  public  affairs  and 
popular  social  and  political  reforms.  Certain  courses  have 
attempted  to  set  up  working  philosophies  of  life  for 
those  nearing  graduation.  Other  curricular  forces  have 
been  concerned  with  demolishing  much  of  the  non-essen- 
tials of  our  spiritual  and  moral  inheritance.  But  with  the 
young  man’s  departure  from  the  sheltering  elms  the  full 
reality  of  it  all  begins  to  take  shape.  Personal  and  eco- 
nomic adjustments  in  new  surroundings,  the  discharge 
of  new  duties  and  responsibilities,  frequent  disappoint- 
ments, all  are  a part  of  the  new  experience  of  becoming 
a member  of  the  society  in  which  we  live.  For  some  the 
adjustment  is  quick,  easy,  either  temperamentally  or 
through  circumstance;  while  others  struggle  along 
slowly,  with  disillusionment,  and  often  reverses.  The 
majority  of  us  find  the  future  vague  and  far  away.  Re- 
alizing that  predictions  over  even  short  periods  are  not 
in  vogue,  I nevertheless  raise  the  following  questions : 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  formative  period  of 
collegiate  knowledge  on  the  young  man  trying  to  find  his 
place  in  a fast  changing  world  ? What  sort  of  a world 
does  the  Oberlin  graduate  hope  to  live  in,  say  thirty 
years  from  now?  What  aspects  of  life  seem  to  him 
most  permanent,  which  most  in  need  of  change? 

Such  questions,  thoughtfully  considered,  are  not  an 
invitation  to  merely  Utopian  dreams,  but  may  well  serve 
to  draw  out  the  more  serious  thoughts  and  ideals  of  a 
very  young  alumnus.  To  say  that  the  opinions  expressed 
herein  are  representative  of  any  youthful  group  would 
be  very  untrue,  yet  they  have  evolved  from  associations 
with  people  of  predominately  recent  college  age.  For 
those  who  find  in  them  a lack  of  worldly  reality,  may  the 
writer  explain  that  he  is  still  located  on  the  Oberlin  Cam- 
pus, temporarily  secure  from  outer  influences,  yet  lend- 
ing an  apprehensive  ear  to  the  bleating  of  those  who 
have  already  ventured  forth  from  the  fold. 

Youth  and  Change 

A young  man  starting  out  in  life  today  wants  first  to 
be  assured  of  a way  of  making  a living  which  will  keep 
him  happy  and  provide  enough  of  a monetary  reward  for 
him  to  enjoy  a respectable  standard  of  living.  He  would 
like  to  secure  a job  through  his  own  efforts,  without  the 
aid  of  “pull,”  and  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  steady  em- 
ployment. He  is  interested  in  finding  something  to  do, 
not  in  accepting  government  doles  or  parental  support. 
He  wants  some  chance  at  advancement  and  the  chance 
of  being  fairly  appraised  on  his  own  merits.  He  is 


not  desirous  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake,  but  he  realizes 
that  in  the  present  scheme  of  things  money  is  an  import- 
ant key  to  happiness.  He  desires  a supporting  background 
of  physical  comfort.  He  anticipates  an  opportunity  for 
the  pursuits  of  leisure  time  in  avocation  and  recrea- 
tion. He  is  interested  in  the  total  experience  of 
living  and  how  it  may  be  most  permanently  secured. 

Does  the  y'oung  man  think  that  the  present  social 
system  is  likely  to  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  these  de- 
sires? No.  He  feels  quite  sincerely  that  change  is  go- 
ing to  be  necessary,  not  only  from  an  altruistic  point  of 
view,  but  because  a change  is  the  only  thing  which  will 
stabilize  conditions.  The  growing  complexity  of  the  mod- 
ern world  demands  governing  forces  which  must  be  in- 
creasingly' socialized.  “Rugged  individualism”  appears  to 
have  been  outgrown  as  a controlling  factor  and  will  have 
to  be  supplanted  by  some  form  of  social  control.  The 
present  system  will  of  course  evolve  into  something 
which  time  alone  can  appraise,  but  it  must  be  definitely 
forward  in  the  interest  of  the  social  group  as  a whole. 
The  y'oung  man  is  pretty  certain  that  democracy  as 
it  now  exists  could  hardly  be  more  inefficient  or  farther 
from  the  true  spirit  of  the  word.  By  intelligent  partici- 
pation and  elimination  of  political  evils  through  con- 
certed action,  however,  probably  much  could  be  salvaged 
in  the  name  of  good  government.  Observation  of  foreign 
dictatorships  inspires  appreciation  of  their  efficiency,  but 
causes  some  doubt  as  to  the  enlightenment  of  their 
leadership.  Other  forms  of  social  experiment  may  yield 
definite  values  which  can  be  absorbed  into  our  govern- 
mental form  in  the  attempt  to  find  the  best  way  out. 
The  problem  of  crime,  although  obviously  enmeshed  in 
political  greed  and  graft,  has  definite  sociological  roots 
which  will  yield  to  directed  treatment.  The  care  of  old 
age,  the  mentally  and  physically  unfit,  and  orphans  must 
rest  with  the  State.  In  the  case  of  permanently'  malad- 
justed individuals,  misfits,  does  society  bear  any  respon- 
sibility' for  their  support?  At  least  it  can  prevent 
further  dilution  of  the  human  strain  through  perpet- 
uation of  such  types. 

What  does  the  young  man  think  about  war?  Those 
of  the  present  generation  have  been  repeatedly  told  that 
another  war  is  bound  to  come.  Just  when  it  will  arrive 
and  who  will  participate  in  it  is  not  yet  clear;  certainly 
it  will  involve  a large  share  of  the  civilized  world. 
Despite  the  prevalence  of  peace  societies  and  other  devices 
like  the  Oxford  Pledge,  despite  the  sentimental  opti- 
mism of  millions  of  our  elders,  the  majority'  of  young 
men  will  probably  find  themselves  enlisting  in  the  armies 
of  those  countries  involved.  The  intelligent  use  of 
propaganda  and  governmental  censorship  of  the  true 
facts  and  causes  will  enable  people  to  rationalize  their 
actions  even  as  in  the  last  World  War.  Recent  popu- 
lar approaches  to  the  problem  of  peace  by  way  of  edu- 
cation in  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  restriction  of  mu- 
nitions manufacture  may  be  all  to  the  good,  but  they  do 
not  get  at  the  real  roots  of  conflict.  Efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  to  label  war  as  sin  and  the  enlightenment 
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of  youth  as  to  its  false  glories  are  all  hopeful  trends,  but 
until  some  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  basic  economic 
and  racial  differences  which  make  human  nature  what  it 
is  today,  war  will  probably  still  be  with  us.  “Might 
makes  right”  is  the  easiest  road  out  unless  new  ways  of 
establishing  right  can  be  built  into  man’s  character.  Who 
is  going  to  blame  a man  for  wanting  to  die  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, in  the  full  glow  of  popular  approval,  when  the 
only  other  course  open  is  to  starve  to  death  at  home? 

In  spite  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear,  however, 
the  intelligent  young  person  will  honestly  attempt  to 
avoid  being  caught  in  the  hysteria  of  war  and  will  try 
to  analyze  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  reasons  involved. 
The  question  of  personal  security  will  bear  great  weight 
in  decisions  regarding  his  patriotic  duty.  If  it  appears 
clear  that  his  own  physical  safety  is  being  threatened 
through  actual  invasion  he  will  need  little  persuasion 
to  fight.  A call  to  support  his  country  for  merely  po- 
litical reasons  which  have  little  relation  to  the  basic  causes, 
will  arouse  his  antagonism.  Yet  unless  he  can  bring 
a more  practical  approach  to  the  fundamental  issues  of 
the  struggle,  unless  human  nature  actually  becomes  hu- 
man, he  will  be  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  world  con- 
flict to  gamble  his  life  against  “a  dot  on  some  future 
Finney  Chapel  service  flag.” 

Thoughts  on  Education 

The  problem  of  education  is  of  deep  concern  to  those 
recently  removed  from  its  most  concentrated  form. 
While  the  young  graduate  believes  in  equal  opportunitv 
for  learning  for  all,  he  is  beginning  to  get  a little  “hard- 
boiled”  over  the  polite  convention  of  a college  education 
for  everybody.  Heredity  and  environment  make  for 
distinct  differences  in  individual  capacity;  and  a college 
training  should  be  reserved  only  for  those  who  can  use 
it.  Many  students  today  are  merely  enjoying  superflu- 
ous social  recreation  whose  place  could  be  filled  a great 
deal  more  profitably  to  society  by  some  more  deserving 
person.  The  use  of  selective  admission  and  properly  ap- 
plied vocational  guidance  will  help  many  young  minds 
to  become  allocated  to  their  proper  position  in  the  edu- 
cative process  without  undue  waste  of  time  and  money. 

Along  with  the  proper  type  of  student,  the  college 
system  needs  changes  which  will  promote  a more  sin- 
cere interest  in  learning.  Grades  and  ranks  as  a stim- 
ulus to  study  tend  towards  mechanization  and  should  be 
removed,  along  with  such  arbitrary  distinctions  as  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  where  connotations  soar  far  ahead  of  (or 
perhaps  behind)  whatever  values  the  arithmetical  pro- 
cess imperfectly  measures.  The  college  degree,  as  such, 
seems  hardly  an  infallible  measure  of  the  commercial  or 
pedagogical  potentialities  of  a man’s  education.  The  sys- 
tem of  credits  which  divides  a college  education  into  a 
quilt-like  pattern  of  semester  and  year  courses  in  varied 
subjects  seems  lacking  in  a unifying  force  which  will 
draw  them  all  into  some  sort  of  a whole.  Some  change 
is  needed  which  will  emphasize  and  develop  the  individ- 
ual initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  the  student,  and  cre- 
ate a desire  to  appreciate  the  place  of  the  learning  process 
in  society. 

Of  course,  much  of  what  is  wrong  with  our  colleges 
today  can  be  blamed  on  the  education  offered  by  our 


public  school  system.  Without  a proper  school  back- 
ground, the  college  development  of  a desired  type  of  stu- 
dent will  be  seriously  handicapped.  Education  must  be 
established  in  our  national  or  local  life  in  such  a way  as 
to  assure  its  maintenance  and  security  despite  financial 
disturbances.  “Schools— not  battleships”  may  instill  wrath 
into  the  hearts  of  certain  loyal  Legionnaires,  but  for 
anyone  concerned  with  the  future  of  society  as  a whole 
it  solicits  sympathetic  approval. 

A young  college  graduate  quite  naturally  finds  him- 
self faced  with  the  question  of  approaching  marriage 
and  family  life.  Such  questions  depend  so  often  upon 
personal  situations  that  generalizations  are  difficult  to 
make.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a very  wide-spread  prob- 
lem has  resulted  from  the  delay  of  early  marriages 
through  economic  reasons.  Such  a situation  is  forcing 
distinct  changes  in  present-day  moral  codes,  and  will 
continue  to  affect  them  unless  some  plan  is  devised  to 
make  marriage  easier  for  those  whose  choice  of  partners 
is  definitely  certain,  \oung  people  are  making  such 
choices  with  increasing  seriousness  and  are  placing  em- 
phasis upon  those  aspects  which  most  insure  their  per- 
manence. At  the  same  time  they  realize  that  mistakes 
are  easy  to  make  and  that  to  deny  a second  chance  is 
to  withhold  the  individual’s  own  right  to  happiness. 
Because  of  the  disgraceful  connotations  of  divorce,  and, 
more  rightly,  of  divorce  where  there  are  children,  many 
people  today  go  on  living  in  unhappiness  and  discontent. 
Such  examples  are  bound  to  make  the  younger  genera- 
tion more  cautious  and  extremely  frank  in  deciding  their 
course  of  action.  The  problem  of  children  and  family 
size  is  also  too  involved  with  economic  difficulties.  Para- 
doxically, it  seems,  those  who  are  best  suited  to  bring 
up  a large  family  avoid  it  through  the  application  of 
information  the  inaccessibility  of  which  allows  others  to 
become  burdened  with  financial  expenses  and  environ- 
mental problems  hardly  justified  by  their  position  in 
society.  A release  from  blind  prejudice  regarding  mat- 
ters now  scientifically  established,  and  the  making  of 
such  facts  equally  available  to  all,  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  treatment  of  a very  vital  problem. 

A serious  dilemma  to  youth  coming  of  age  is  the 
place  of  morals  in  a changing  world.  Can  there  be  any 
yardstick  devised  which  remains  constant  over  any  pe- 
riod of  time  and  still  is  applicable  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  day?  From  the  fund  of  human  experience 
and  conduct  have  emerged  certain  ethical  values  which 
man  has  come  to  consider  as  necessary  in  any  sort  of  group 
behavior.  Such  ideals  as  honesty,  loyalty,  kindness,  love, 
and  good-will  seem  ingrained  in  human  character  and 
prized  as  the  most  irresistible  forces  of  mankind.  Their 
presence  and  application  seem  destined  for  the  future 
even  as  they  have  been  aspired  to  in  the  past.  Of  a more 
variable  nature  are  the  social  mores  or  conventions  of 
group  conduct.  The  standards  of  a stationary  society 
become  inadequate  with  the  new  problems  and  untried 
situations  appearing  on  every  hand  in  this  fast  moving 
world.  The  question  of  right  and  wrong  involves  the 
acceptance  of  some  authority,  which  by  its  very  accept- 
ance becomes  antiquated  in  relation  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lem. A lot  of  young  people  are  solving  this  difficult) 
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by  establishing  their  decisions  on  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, “Is  it  in  good  taste?”  In  other  words,  does  an  act 
conform  with  what  society  at  the  time  is  considering  as 
most  beneficial  to  the  individual  in  his  relation  with  the 
rest  of  tiie  group?  T his  test  involves  no  set  standard  01 
specific  law,  yet  it  recognizes  the  experience  of  the  past 
as  a formative  influence  on  the  present.  It  necessitates 
intelligent  action,  not  blind  following  of  some  command- 
ment. The  individual  knows  that  there  are  very  def- 
inite causes  at  the  base  of  most  desires,  and  it  is  only 
by  recognizing  these  and  studying  them  in  relation  to 
himself  and  those  about  him  that  he  is  able  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfying  decision. 


Religion  and  Youth 

The  religious  aspect  of  life  is  proving  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  puzzling  of  all  the  problems  that  j'oung  people 
are  now  facing.  They  are  told  that  there  is  a human 
need  to  be  fulfilled  by  religion,  which  calls  for  certain 
mystic  or  spiritual  experiences.  They  are  urged  to  ac- 
quire a consciousness  of  a creative  spirit  which  moves 
through  all  life,  or  of  our  spiritual  dependence  upon,  and 
responsibility  to,  some  supernatural  being.  Confronted 
by  assertions  like  these,  they  do  not  know  which  way 
to  go.  Their  background  itself  is  a handicap.  They 
have  been  brought  up  on  a maze  of  biblical  heritage 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  accept  on  blind  faith. 
Maybe  they  even  joined  a church  at  an  age  when  there 
was  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  their  knowing  why 
they  were  doing  such  a thing  except  that  it  was  expected 
of  them,  or  because  everyone  else  was  doing  it.  In  col- 
lege, with  the  help  of  other  individuals  in  a like  predica- 
ment and  with  the  aid  of  reflective  thinking,  the  whole 
structure  topples  to  the  ground  before  the  student’s 
eyes.  Feeble  attempts  are  made  to  gather  the  fragments 
together  but  they  always  fall  into  the  same  pattern.  Some 
students  even  begin  to  feel  that  it  was  all  superfluous 
anyway  and  that  they  can  get  along  without  it.  What 
do  the  others  want  in  the  way  of  religion ; what  is  needed 
to  make  a new  start? 


In  the  first  place,  the  young  man  of  today  wants  to 
know  if  religion  really  is  essential  to  living.  Is  its  sole 
purpose  that  of  an  easy  explanation  to  cover  the  gap 
between  the  advancing  front  of  science  and  the  unknown 
beyond?  Is  it  necessary  as  a motivator  and  guide  to  liv- 
ing, or  cannot  the  same  results  be  accomplished  through 
some  code  of  ethics?  Is  religion  only  a device  upon 
which  people  may  fall  back  when  the  environment  be- 
comes too  much  for  them  to  face  alone?  If  religion  is 
necessary  for  these  and  other  reasons,  then  what  sort  or 
a religious  form  can  people  sincerely  believe  in?  I he 
Bible  is  an  interesting  piece  of  literature,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  called  the  “word  of  God”  because  that  state- 
ment has  no  tangible  meaning.  Other  familiar  aspects 
are  only  bewildering  to  the  groping  individual.  Creed 
and  dogma  are  confusing  to  all  but  the  scholars  in  the 
field,  and  denominational  differences  only  seem  to  hin- 
der a more  united  effort.  If  theology  is  to  have  any  ap- 
peal to  young  people  in  the  near  future  it  must  strip 
itself  of  its  superficiality,  it  must  take  pride  in  its  own 
appearance,  be  simple,  tangible,  without  prejudice,  under- 
standable. It  must  provide  religious  experiences,  or  at 
least  something  which  will  be  identified  as  such.  I o be 
very  frank,  it  must  sell  itself  to  the  individual  as  being 
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These  more  personal  elements  of  life,  the  moral  and 
religious  aspects,  must  be  blended  in  with  all  the  outer 
influences  of  the  social  world  about  us  if  we  are  to  ef- 
fect a balanced  life.  The  whole  of  life,  and  of  nature 
itself,  seems  but  a problem  of  balance.  Does  the  bal- 
anced life  provide  a logical  purpose  for  the  young  man 
to  achieve?  I think  that  it  does. 

This  brief  introspection  into  the  writer’s  mind 
may  seem  entirely  too  dogmatic  for  the  wisdom  behind 
the  years.  No  doubt  the  opinions  will  be  tempered  by 
increasing  experience  as  the  future  begins  to  unfold,  yet 
for  the  present  they  exist  as  presented.  This  article  does 
not  pretend  to  constitute  a philosophy  of  life;  it  is  rather 
an  attempt  to  portray  a few  of  the  random,  but  more 
serious,  ideas  which  are  occupying  young  people’s  minds 
as  they  are  launched  into  the  swift  current  of  our 
changing  world. 


Editorials 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


around  high  calibre  that  may  well  be  envied  by  any 
school.  Not  many  of  the  freshmen  are  rich,  but  they 
have  all  apparently  been  picked  with  an  eye  to  theit 
possibilities,  and  are  going  to  be  well  worth  the  scholar- 
ship aid,  and  the  time  and  the  trouble,  the  College  will 
spend  on  them. 

Two  members  of  the  Class  of  1938  will  never  know 
their  classmates.  They  will  never  walk  across  the  plat- 
|N  form  to  get  their  diplomas,  they  will 

memoriam  never  £row  old-  Always  young,  al- 

ways on  tiptoe  for  life,  they  will  be 
a slight  but  gracious  memory  as  long  as  Oberlin  shall 
last,  and  sweet,  if  faint,  voices  in  her  choir  invisible. 


Elizabeth  Lyon  of  Shanghai,  China,  died  on  ship- 
board, August  5,  on  her  way  to  the  United  States.  Her 
father,  Dr.  D.  Willard  Lyon,  a graduate  of  Wooster, 
is  in  the  mission  field,  and  the  family  has  always  main- 
tained a close  friendship  with  the  Albert  Rughs.  Eliza- 
beth had  been  in  ill  health,  but  her  physician  thought 
she  would  be  able  to  enter  college  this  fall. 

Elizabeth  Bailey,  of  Westtown,  Penna.,  died  in  Feb- 
ruary. To  fulfill  in  some  measure  her  great  wish  to 
attend  Oberlin,  her  parents  asked,  and  were  allowed,  to 
send  a girl  in  her  place.  May  this  beautiful  and  thought- 
ful act  be  a lasting  source  of  comfort  and  joy  both  to 
them  and  the  College. 


The  Chance  Creek  Reservation 
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Surprise , surprise ! 


Where  creek  and  river  meet. 


The  Senate  Investigations  of  the  Arms  and 
Munitions  Industries 


When  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  seemed 
in  danger  of  stopping  their  war  over 
Chaco,  a salesman  of  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane  Corporation  wrote  to  a friend: 
“We  are  certainly  in  one  hell  of  a busi- 
ness when  a fellow  has  to  wish  for  trou- 
ble so  as  to  make  a living,  the  only  con- 
solation being,  however,  that  if  we  don’t 
get  the  business  someone  else  will.  It 
would  be  a terrible  state  of  affairs  if  my 
conscience  started  to  bother  me  now.”  Tire 
leading  religious  journal  of  the  country 
commented  editorially,  “This  is  not  pro- 
fane but  technically  correct.”  It  is  a bus- 
iness engaged  in  spreading  hell  over  the 
earth.  Those  lines  characterize  better 
than  anything  else  the  revelations  of  the 
munitions  business  brought  out  by  the 
Senate  investigating  committee  under 
Senator  Nye. 

Now  that  the  committee  sessions  have 
adjourned  until  the  November  elections 
are  over,  we  can  take  stock  of  the  sam- 
ple of  evidence  which  has  been  spread 
upon  the  records.  Last  spring,  Senator 
Nye  forced  through  the  upper  house  a 
resolution  calling  for  a thorough  inves- 
tigation of  private  munitions  making  in 
America.  Stephen  Rauschenbush,  the 
son  of  the  great  Christian  leader,  Walter 
Rauschenbush,  was  engaged  as  chief 
counsel.  Now  the  chief  witnesses  have 
been  publicly  examined,  and  their  cor- 
respondence read  into  the  record.  Of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Bone  of  Washington  has  been  the  most 
valuable  in  eliciting  significant  testi- 
mony. I shall  attempt  to  organize  this 
testimony  under  three  headings,  and  then 
add  a few  words  about  the  results. 

First,  the  testimony  has  emphasized  the 
international  character  of  the  munitions 
business.  For  instance,  the  Electric  Boat 
Co.  of  Connecticut  divides  the  submarine 
business  of  the  world  with  Vickers  in 
England.  They  pay  each  other  royalties 
on  the  profits  for  the  patents  which  they 
share.  When  Electric  Boat  sold  to  Peru 
and  Vickers  to  Columbia,  both  profited 
from  each  transaction.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  never  friction  be- 
tween the  companies.  Vickers  sold  Amer- 
ican and  British  submarine  secrets  to 
Japan  over  the  protests  of  Electric  Boat. 
Electric  Boat  was  able  to  collect  only  a 
small  amount  of  the  $17,000,000  claimed 
from  Germany  for  the  use  of  patents 
during  the  war  in  building  the  U boats 
that  sank  our  commerce.  However,  the 
munitions  firms  are  seen  to  be  interna- 
tional in  their  affiliations  and  allegiance. 
The  secrets  that  make  our  airplane  en- 
gines superior  are  sold  to  the  Bavarian 
Motor  Co.  of  Germany  for  a price.  The 
du  Ponts  may  be  very  proud  of  their 
part  in  defeating  Germany  in  the  late 
war;  but  when  the  Roosevelt  embargo 
made  it  impossible  for  their  company  to 
fulfill  an  order  for  ammunition  in  South 
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America,  it  was  simply  turned  over  to 
the  great  British  Imperial  Chemical  In- 
dustries. The  world  markets  in  guns  and 
powder  we  see  arc  likewise  divided  be- 
tween British  and  American  firms.  Not 
that  either  firm  would  hesitate  to  sell  out 
to  both  sides  in  a conflict.  Mr.  Casey, 
head  of  the  du  Pont  explosive  manufactur- 
ing department,  explained  that  the  neutral 
way  to  do  business  was  to  sell  to  both 
Japan  and  China. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  abund- 
antly shown  that  private  munitions  mak- 
ing has  meant  dubious  and  improper  re- 
lations with  government  officials.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  United  States,  offi- 
cials of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments are  revealed  as  sales-boosters. 
In  1928  the  State  Department  interceded 
with  the  Spanish  government  for  the 
Electric  Boat  Co.  A cruiser  was  sent 
by  the  Navy  to  Istanbul  to  demonstrate 
Driggs  guns  to  Turkish  buyers.  One 
hundred  fifty  military  planes  were 
bought  by  China  on  the  advice  of  a U.  S. 
army  officer.  Leading  army  pilots  were 
lent  to  demonstrate  the  machines  offered 
for  sale.  The  proposal  of  one  munitions 
manufacturer  that  the  visit  of  President 
Hoover  to  South  America  be  used  to 
promote  our  munitions  to  off-set  the  use 
made  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  British 
agents  may  possibly  be  dismissed  as  fan- 
tastic. However,  there  are  more  than 
enough  authenticated  instances  of  the 
promotion  of  munition  sales  by  govern- 
ment officials  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
of  a prominent  weekly:  “This  country’s 
frequent  pleas  for  world  disarmament 
seem  a form  of  peculiarly  nauseous  hy- 
pocrisy.” 

The  record  has  likewise  emphasized  the 
kind  of  persuasion  effective  with  the  offi- 
cials in  the  governments  buying  the  mu- 
nitions. As  a Soley  & Co.  executive  says 
about  the  sales  in  South  America, 
“Enough  grease  and  palm  oil  will  work 
wonders  down  there.”  “To  do  the  need- 
ful” was  the  way  that  Sir  Basil  Zahar- 
off  used  to  describe  it;  he  evidently  knew 
how  to  do  it  very  well,  for  he  collected 
more  than  $2,000,000  in  commissions 
from  Electric  Boat  Co.  over  a period  of 
years.  The  Curtiss-Wright  Export  firm 
found  it  desirable  to  pay  generous  com- 
missions to  Chinese  nationalist  officials  to 
help  their  sales.  Electric  Boat  Co.  paid 
$180,000  in  commissions  for  the  contract 
for  six  submarines  for  Brazil.  As  scores 
of  frank  letters  of  this  kind  were  read, 
reverberations  naturally  began  to  come 
in  from  the  countries  involved.  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  and  Senator  Nye  felt 
called  upon  to  insist  that  this  testimony 
was  no  proof  of  guilt,  and  it  was  later 
decided  that  names  of  such  officials  would 
not  be  published.  Nevertheless,  Senator 
Nye  stated  over  a national  radio  hook- 
up: “A  most  sordid  tale  of  bribery,  du- 


plicity, and  resort  to  the  use  of  agencies 
of  government  to  the  end  that  there 
might  be  profit  for  the  makers  of  ships, 
guns,  powder  and  other  things  entering 
into  the  programs  of  war  has  been  dis- 
closed.” 

A third  revelation  of  the  testimony 
is  the  hard-boiled  character  of  the  mu- 
nitions business.  Mr.  Spear,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Electric  Boat,  said  that  in  his 
opinion  civilization  cannot  stand  under 
the  blow  of  another  world  war;  but  he 
adds,  “I  am  a business  man  and  my  bus- 
iness is  selling  submarines.”  The  Lake 
Erie  Chemical  Co.  of  Cleveland  is  the 
one  that  has  equipped  the  Nanking  gov- 
ernment of  China  to  wage  “poison  gas” 
warfare.  Their  president  admits  having 
sought  the  aid  of  the  American  Legion 
Lobby  at  Washington  to  stop  the  arms 
embargo.  Its  only  effect  would  be  to 
throw  business  to  European  firms,  and, 
he  adds,  “I  cannot  believe  even  our  Con- 
gress would  be  dumb  enough  not  to  see 
this  themselves.”  In  other  words,  if  en- 
gines of  death  are  to  be  sold,  let  us  do 
our  share  of  the  business.  Between  Jan- 
uary first  and  August  thirty-first  of  this 
year,  United  Aircraft  shipped  $1,500,000 
worth  of  airplane  engines  and  equipment 
to  Germany.  This  was  82  per  cent  of 
their  European  business,  and  more  than 
20  times  their  German  business  for  the 
preceding  3 years  combined.  Yet  the 
officials  of  the  corporation  naively  pro- 
tested that  they  had  grounds  for  belief 
that  they  were  for  commercial  purposes 
only  and  not  to  be  used  illegally  in  re- 
arming Germany.  To  this  Senator 
Clark  rejoined,  “We  are  being  continu- 
ally importuned  to  vote  subsidies  to  avia- 
tion as  a means  of  national  defense,  and 
now  we  are  told  that  these  transports 
are  commercial  and  not  built  for  mili- 
tary purpose,  that  they  are  not  readily 
convertible  into  war  machines.”  But 
then,  honesty  can  hardly  be  expected  of 
merchants  of  death.  As  a Soley  & Co. 
official  said,  discussing  the  sale  of  bul- 
lets, “As  you  know,  incendiary  bullets 
are  prohibited,  so  they  have  become 
‘tracers’.  What  is  in  a name!” 

An  interesting  by-product  of  the  inves- 
tigation is  the  testimony  of  the  produc- 
tion of  gases  for  use  in  class-war  and 
civil  disturbances.  With  the  opening  of 
the  textile  strike  a 5 to  10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  sale  of  “tear  gas”  was 
noted.  Federal  laboratories  of  Pittsburgh 
had  a Mrs.  Patricia  Kendall  as  their 
agent  to  interest  the  governing  authori- 
ties of  India  in  the  use  of  tear  gas.  The 
president  of  the  corporation  said  that  he 
was  interested  in  “the  humanitarian  as- 
pects” of  the  application  of  tear  gas. 

Without  listing  further  illustrative 
material,  may  we  ask  what  results  are 
emerging  from  the  investigation?  In  the 
first  place,  other  countries  are  being 
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compelled  to  examine  into  the  business. 
After  the  first  embarrassed  rage  in  South 
America,  there  seems  to  be  following  the 
wiser  conclusion  that  here  are  abuses 
which  must  be  corrected.  Brazil  is  start- 
ing an  investigation,  and  one  is  also  pro- 
posed by  Argentina’s  Ministries  of  War 
and  Marine.  These  may  be  nothing  but 
white-washing  proceedings,  but  the  La- 
bor Party  in  England  has  taken  up  the 
matter  with  real  interest.  The  munitions 
makers  of  Europe,  however,  may  be  too 
powerful  to  be  submitted  to  such  an  in- 
vestigation. It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
if  powerful  American  interests  will  suc- 
ceed between  now  and  November  in 
shutting  off  the  spot-light,  or  at  least 
dimming  its  searching  rays.  George 
Seldes,  the  author  of  one  of  the  books  of 
last  spring  on  the  munitions  racket,  re- 
ports that  in  June  three  film  companies 
were  bidding  against  each  other  for  a 
picture  about  the  international  arma- 
ment trusts.  Later,  all  bids  were  with- 
drawn; Seldes  insists  that  it  was  due  to 
pressure  from  banking  interests  controll- 
ing the  film  companies.  However,  com- 
menting on  the  possibilities  of  a British 
investigation,  the  New  Statesman  arid  Na- 
tion of  London  affirms  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary. Enough  facts  are  available  now 
to  call  for  the  abolition  of  private  traf- 
fic and  manufacture  of  arms. 

Will  that  be  a result  of  our  investiga- 
tions? Many,  including  Senators  on  the 
committee,  believe  that  private  muni- 
tions making  must  go.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a logical  conclusion  from  the  sor- 
did tale  of  bribery  and  collusion  with 
governments.  That  munitions  makers 
will  fight  for  their  business  to  the  bitter 
end  goes  without  saying.  The  du  Ponts 
may  insist  that  muntions  rank  only  tenth 
in  their  vast  enterprises,  yet  they  show 
no  willingness  to  lose  that  part,  poten- 
tially so  profitable.  They  paid  458  per 
cent  dividends  from  1915  to  1918.  Irenee 
du  Pont  said  to  Senator  Bone  in  response 
to  a question  on  Federal  monopoly:  “If 
a traitor  stole  the  plans  of  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Diamond  Head  and  sold  them  to  the 
Japanese  it  would  do  less  harm  than 
would  follow  from  the  elimination  of  pri- 
vate industry  in  the  manufacture  of  mu- 
nitions.” Many  who  have  no  personal 
stake  are  just  as  opposed  to  government 
operation  of  even  this  business.  I in- 
cluded a plea  for  abolition  of  private 
profit  in  munitions  making  in  a sermon 
in  Cleveland  this  summer  on  “The  Price 
of  Peace.”  One  man  was  overheard  to 
say  to  his  wife  as  they  were  going  out 
that  he  could  not  agree  with  the  part 
about  the  government  making  her  own 
munitions.  Government  ownership 
wouldn’t  work.  Though  the  American 
Legion  opposes  war-time  profiteering,  it 
likewise  opposes  government  munitions 
making.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
is  a field  where  international  action  is 
essential.  A plausible  case  can  be  made 
that  small  nations  could  not  manufacture 
all  of  their  own  engines  of  war.  If  they 


could  not  buy  from  the  great  interna- 
tional firms,  they  would  be  handicapped 
in  waging  war.  But  this  involves  us  in 
a vicious  circle.  To  increase  their  sales 
the  agents  of  these  companies  foment 
conflicts  and  prolong  wars. 

That  leads  me  to  a last  observation. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  sin- 
gling out  the  munitions  makers  as  a major 
cause  of  war.  They  are  simply  the 
agents,  not  the  makers  of  the  war  sys- 
tem. The  Bethlehem  Steel  and  the  great 
ship-building  corporations  have  not  vet 
been  heard  from,  but  they  are  not  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  fact  that  in 
1935  the  whole  American  Fleet  is  to  be 
mobilized  in  Alaskan  waters  to  practice 
maneuvers  in  the  protection  of  Alaska 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  coast  from  at- 
tacks by  a potential  enemy.  The  eco- 
nomic and  political  causes  of  war  remain 
untouched  by  the  hue  and  cry  about 
these  profiteers  in  human  slaughter. 
They  may  be  in  a dirty  business,  but  as 
long  as  there  is  competition  for  world 
markets,  and  profit-making  is  the  aim 
of  business,  this  promotion  of  mass  Aiur- 
der  will  go  on.  The  task  of  every  lover 
of  peace  is  that  of  mobilizing  the  indig- 
nation we  feel  in  action  that  will  tend 
to  eliminate  these  underlying  causes.  But 
is  America  becoming  aroused?  The  Sen- 
ate hearings  were  moved  from  the  orig- 
inal room  to  a smaller  one  because  the 
attendance  was  not  as  great  as  antici- 
pated. If  we  cannot  go  to  Washington 
for  the  reopened  hearings,  we  can  read, 
we  can  study,  we  can  agitate.  If  the 
munitions  salesmen  dare  not  examine 
their  consciences,  we  must.  For  “if  the  traf- 
fic is  to  go  on  sowing  its  harvest  of 
death,  peace  is  doomed;  civilization  is 
doomed.” 


Martin  Lectures  Early; 
Other  Talks 

Oberlin’s  1934-35  lecture  season  has  al- 
ready made  a propitious  beginning. 

The  Martin  Lecture  Series  was  this 
year  delivered  by  Sir  Richard  Livingstone, 
president  of  Corpus  Christi  College  in 
Oxford  University,  England.  The  four 
addresses,  on  the  general  topic  “Hellenism 
and  Today,”  were  given  October  1-4. 
Editor,  author,  lecturer,  Sir  Richard  is  a 
universally  acknowledged  authority  on 
Greek  civilization. 

In  interesting  contrast  to  the  hellenism 
of  the  Martin  Lectures  were  two  talks 
given  by  Rabbi  Silver  of  Cleveland  on 
October  3,  on  “Judaism,”  and  “The  De- 
cline of  the  Individual.”  The  latter  ad- 
dress represented  the  first  of  the  Public 
Affairs  Society  lectures  of  the  year.  Other 
meetings  of  that  Society  will  be  devoted 
to  the  political  campaign  and  the  ap- 
proaching elections. 

The  talk  on  “Judaism”  is  the  first  of 
a series  on  present  day  non-Christian  re- 
ligions. 


Soft  Berth  To  Hard 


Under  the  caption  “Soft  Berth  to  Hard,” 
Time,  September  24,  1934,  recognizes  one 
of  our  younger  graduates,  Rev.  Dwight  J. 
Bradley  ’12  . 

“To  be  called  to  a big  city  church,  to 
have  a good  house  and  an  automobile,  to 
preach  on  Sunday  to  a well-washed,  pleas- 
ant-smelling congregation — such  is  the 
ambition  of  many  a U.  S.  pastor.  He  may 
hope  that  such  a post  may  prove  a step- 
ping stone  to  a bishopric,  a moderatorship 
or  a place  on  an  important  committee. 
Noteworthy  is  a pastor  who  reverses  the 
process,  leaves  a big  church  to  minister  to 
a poor  small  one. 

“That  was  precisely  what  Rev.  Dwight 
Jacques  Bradley  of  Newton,  Mass.,  was 
making  ready  to  do  last  week.  Four  years 
ago  he  went  to  Boston’s  smart,  pleasant 
suburb  to  be  pastor  of  Firs*  Church,  Con- 
gregationalism which  in  265  years  has  had 
only  twelve  pastors.  First  Church  has 
1,013  well-fed  worshippers.  Next  month 
Dr.  Bradley  is  leaving  it  to  take  charge  of 
Union  Church  in  Boston’s  down-at-heel 
South  End,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  & Hartford  tracks. 

“A  social-minded  churchman  who  was 
born  44  years  ago  in  South  Dakota, 
Dwight  Bradley  studied  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion. 
After  holding  four  pastorates  scattered 
from  California  to  Ohio  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton, became  president  of  the  City’s  Feder- 
ation of  Churches,  rescued  it  from  dol- 
drums. At  Union  Church  he  will  try  much 
the  same  thing.  Though  it  has  had  such 
able  pastors  as  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  Graham 
Guthrie  (now  of  Chicago)  and  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  Union 
Church  has  but  389  enrolled  members. 
Surrounded  by  lodging  houses,  it  draws 
polyglot  congregations;  one  Sunday  School 
class  is  in  Chinese.  Calling  it  ‘a  strategic 
city  situation,’  Dr.  Bradley  plans  to  bring 
in  students  from  Andover  Newton  Theo- 
logical School  where  he  will  be  professor 
of  Applied  Christianity  this  year.  Said  he 
to  a Christian  Century  correspondent: 

“ (I  am  undertaking  the  task  of  trying  to 
help  define  and  change  the  relation  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  political-eco- 
nomic setup  that  now  prevails.  The 
church  must  reassert  her  independence, 
or  wither  and  die.  ...  I hope  to  get  a 
hearing  from  the  40,000  students  that 
throng  Boston,  from  victims  of  unemploy- 
ment and  from  radicals.  . . .’  ” 


Campus  Employment 
Goes  to  Deans 

To  relieve  the  pressure  of  work  in  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments,  the  administra- 
tion of  Campus  employment  has  been 
transferred  to  the  offices  of  the  Deans 
of  Men  and  Women  in  College  and  Con- 
servatory. 

ments  to  devote  its  full  time  and  effort  to 
the  placement  of  seniors  and  alumni. 
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Sixth  High  School  Day 

Oberlin’s  Sixth  Annual  High  School 
Day  is  scheduled  for  Saturday,  October 
13.  The  competitive  scholarship  examina- 
tions, which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  ac- 
tivities, will  again  be  held;  the  football 
game  is  with  Denison.  High  School  Day 
has  become  one  of  Oberlin’s  most  suc- 
cessful institutions,  so  far  as  the  outside 
world  is  concerned,  and  a large  attend- 
ance is  expected  this  year. 

Because  of  High  School  Day’s  great 
popularity,  and  to  relieve  some  of  the  con- 
gestion on  the  Campus,  an  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  this  fall  to  stress  serious  in- 
terest in  college  attendance  on  the  part 
of  the  prospective  young  visitor.  In  the 
case  of  examination  competitors,  the  Col- 
lege is  asking  to  be  assured  of  their  inten- 
tion to  come  to  Oberlin  if  they  should 
win  the  scholarship,  and  their  ability  to 
secure  from  sources  outside  Oberlin  the 
$400  which,  in  addition  to  the  scholarship, 
is  necessary  for  the  first  year’s  expenses. 

An  attempt  is  also  being  made  this 
year  to  conduct  the  scholarship  examina- 
tions on  a more  truly  representational 
plan.  Not  more  than  two  competitors 
may  come  from  graduating  classes  num- 
bering 100  or  less  (combined  June  and 
mid-year  classes)  ; one  additional  com- 
petitor may  he  added, for  each  additional 
50  or  fraction  thereof  in  the  combined 
classes. 

Director  of  Admissions  W.  II.  Seaman 
announces  a new  program  feature  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  science  students.  Pro- 
fessor H.  N.  Holmes  of  the  Chemistry  De- 
partment is  speaking  on  “Hall’s  Discovery 
of  the  Aluminum  Process  at  Oberlin,” 
and  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Taylor  of  the  Physics 
Department  on  “Elisha  Gray’s  Part  in 
the  Development  of  the  Telephone.” 
These  two  lectures  are  scheduled  for  n 
a.  m.;  and  it  is  planned  to  invite  espe- 
cially a group  of  science  teachers  and 
their  students  from  this  general  area  to 
hear  them,  to  inspect  the  Oberlin  science 
laboratories,  and  the  new  municipal 
light-plant. 

The  other  features  of  the  Day:  Cam- 
pus tours,  a musical  program,  luncheon 
for  the  contestants,  a movie,  the  game, 
the  Campus  bonfire  and  sing,  and  the  All- 
college Dance — will  be  substantially  the 
same  as  in  previous  years. 


New  Cover 

1 he  new  cover  appearing  on  the 
Alumni  Magazine  this  month,  to  be  re- 
tained throughout  the  year,  is  the  work  of 
Miss  Margaret  Schauffler  ’18,  who  has 
returned  to  Oberlin  after  a year  in  New 
^(ik.  It  represents  the  windows  of  Fin- 
ney Chapel  Tower,  and  a glimpse  of  the 
bells  within.  The  border  iecalls  the  deli- 
cate ivy  growing  on  the  Chapel,  that 
forms  so  integral  a part  of  the  beauty  of 
the  stone. 


New  Artists  in  Series 
This  Year 

Nine  concerts  are  again  to  be  offered 
by  the  Conservatory  in  the  Oberlin  Artist 
Recitals  Series  this  year.  The  season  »s 
unusual  in  the  number  of  new  artist 
friends  to  be  introduced  to  the  Oberlin 
audience,  and  promises  to  be  exceptional- 
ly brilliant  and  interesting. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Artur  Rodzinski,  will  give 
three  concerts,  on  October  1 6,  December 
4 and  March  12.  Heifetz,  violinist,  ap- 
pears in  recital  October  30. 

Two  “new”  voices  will  be  heard  this 
year,  when  Crete  Stueckgold,  the  dazzling 
Metropolitan  soprano,  comes  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  and  Nelson  Eddy,  rising  young 
American  baritone,  on  February  19. 

The  pianists  are  to  be  Eunice  Norton, 
another  young  American,  who  makes  her 
Oberlin  debut  on  November  27;  and 
Artur  Schnabel,  the  great  Beethoven  ex- 
ponent, who  plays  on  January  22.  Cham- 
ber music  will  be  represented  by  the 
Budapest  String  Quartet,  on  February  12. 

Prices  are  to  remain  at  last  year’s  low 
figures  of  $6.00,  $8.00  and  $10.00  for 
season  tickets,  reserved  seats.  Orders 
should  be  mailed  to  the  Conservatory  Of- 
fice. 


Gerdon  Noble  Dies 


When  the  Class  of  1885  meets  for  its 
fiftieth  reunion  in  June,  it  will  have  lost 
one  of  its  most  loyal  and  beloved  mem- 
bers. Gerdon  W.  Noble,  for  years  class 
secretary  and  editor  of  an  excellent  class 
letter,  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Martha  Griffiths  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Thursday,  September  6.  He 
was  seventy-two  years  old. 

Gerdon  Wallace  Noble  was  born  in  La 
Grange,  Ohio,  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1862,  the  son  of  William  Wallace  Noble 
and  Lucinda  Miller.  lie  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1885,  and  five  years 
later  married  Miss  Jessie  Findley.  To 
this  union  four  children  were  born.  For 
many  years  the  Nobles  have  made  their 
home  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  Mr. 
Noble  was  with  the  New  England  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company.  During 
Oberlin’s  Endowment  Campaign  of  1923 
he  was  one  of  the  district  chairmen. 

Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Andrews  ’85  writes  of 
him,  “His  devotion  to  his  family,  to  Ober- 
lin, his  class-mates  and  friends  was  un- 
bounded. He  had  never  missed  a class 
reunion  and  was  counting  on  being  pre- 
sent at  the  fiftieth  in  June.  He  leaves 
hosts  of  friends,  whose  lives  have  been 
enriched  by  his  kindly  interest.” 

Besides  his  wife,  Mr.  Noble  leaves  his 
two  daughters,  Martha  Noble  Griffiths 
’19  and  Genene  Noble  Stocker  c’27;  his 
two  sons  Will  and  David,  both  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  as- 
sociated with  their  father  in  the  insurance 
business;  and  seven  grandchildren. 


Three  Oberlinites 
Seek  Office 

At  least  three  Oberlinites  are  in  the 
political  arena  for  the  fall  elections. 

Martin  L.  Davey  (’o4-’o7)  defeated 
Charles  Sawyer  ’08  in  the  August  primar- 
ies as  Democratic  candidate  in  the  race 
for  the  governorship  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Davey 
served  as  mayor  of  Kent,  Ohio,  for  two 
terms,  and  has  completed  four  and  one- 
half  terms  as  United  States  Congressman. 
He  was  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor in  1928.  With  his  father,  John  L. 
Davey,  Mr.  Davey  is  the  Davey  of  tree 
surgeon  fame,  having  built  up  the  busi- 
ness from  scratch  to  a concern  at  one 
time  employing  1,000  men. 

Judge  Neil  W.  McGill  ’07  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  Eighth  Judicial  District 
of  Ohio,  which  is  located  at  Cleveland,  is 
a candidate  this  fall  to  succeed  himself  *n 
that  court. 

Since  the  passing  of  Judge  Alexander 
Hadden  and  Judge  George  S.  Addams, 
Judge  McGill  is  the  only  Oberlin  gradu- 
ate on  the  Bench  in  Cuyahoga  County. 
In  addition,  he  is  in  the  highest  court  in 
the  County,  inasmuch  as  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals is  a reviewing  court. 

After  leaving  Oberlin,  Judge  McGill 
received  his  LL.B.  at  Columbia.  He  has 
practiced  law  since  1910,  including  three 
years  as  Assistant  United  States  District 
Attorney,  and  four  years  as  Assistant 
County  Prosecutor. 

Of  interest  to  New  Yorkers  is  the  con- 
test which  Mr.  Pliny  W.  Williamson  ’99, 
Republican,  designated  by  his  party  as 
candidate  from  the  Twenty-fifth  District 
of  Westchester  County,  is  waging  for  a 
seat  in  the  New  York  State  Senate.  The 
fight  is  especially  colorful  in  that  Re- 
publican State  Senator  Westall,  the 
party’s  logical  choice,  was  dropped  by 
reason  of  his  alleged  leaning  to  the 
utilities,  while  in  the  matter  of  utilities 
Mr.  Williamson  appears  able  to  match 
the  Democratic  candidate  on  his  own 
ground.  Perhaps  Mr.  Williamson’s 
greatest  service  has  been  his  fight 
for  an  honest  system  of  distributing  the 
county  and  State  taxes  among  Westches- 
ter municipalities — a fight  crowned  with 
success  when  he  was  last  year  appointed 
chairman  of  the  equalization  committee, 
with  opportunity  to  put  some  of  his  ideas 
into  practice.  He  had  previously  resigned 
as  majority  leader  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors because  he  felt  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously carry  on  his  tax  battle  while 
holding  a political  job. 


Italian  Students  Stop 


Oberlin  was  one  of  the  ports  of  call  for 
the  group  of  350  Italian  students,  repre- 
senting some  26  universities  in  Italy,  who 
are  now  touring  the  United  States. 

The  group  stopped  briefly  on  the  Ober- 
ling  Campus  the  morning  of  September 
26.  Their  tour  ends  October  12. 
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The  Stewart  Monument 


Through  the  interest  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Adams  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, and  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Ellen 
Adams  ’36,  the  Magazine  has  received 
pictures  of  the  monument  of  the  Reverend 
Philo  Penfield  Stewart,  one  of  the  two 
founders  of  Oberlin  College. 

The  pictures  above  display  the  two 
sides  of  this  monument,  which  stands  at 
Pittsford,  Vermont.  Mr.  Stewart  was  not 
a Pittsford  man,  but  his  wife  came  from 
Pittsford,  and  the  two  are  buried  there. 

The  face  of  the  stone  reads  as  follows: 

PHILO  PENFIELD  STEWART 
DIED 

At  Troy,  N.  Y. 

December  13th  1868 
Aged  70  years 
and  5 Months. 

Distinguished  In  Life 
As  An  Inventor 

And  Philanthropist. 

A Leading  Reformer 
And  Public  Benefactor. 

An  Earnest 

Practical  Christian  Worker. 

Ilis  Energies  And  Means 
Were  Devoted 
To  The  Service  Of  God, 

And  The  Good  Of  Mankind. 


A Friendly  Hand  Erected  This  Memorial 
Of  His  Magnanimity  And  Usefulness. 

The  inscription  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stone  is  much  simpler.  It  reads: 

P.  P.  STEWART, 

A Missionary 

Among  The  Indians  of  The 
South  West. 


One  of  the  two  pioneers, 
who  were  the  founders  of 
Oberlin  College  and  Village, 

A prominent  laborer 
in  the  Anti  slavery  movement 
and  a life  long  friend  of 
the  Colored  Race. 

The  “discovery”  of  the  monument  by 
the  Adams’  is  an  interesting  little  story 
in  itself.  Happening  to  attend  church  one 
Sunday  morning  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  they 
were  included  in  a general  invitation  to 
the  congregation  to  attend  the  ordination 
services  of  Dr.  Herbert  G.  May,  who  this 
fall  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adams  and  Ellen  accordingly  attended 
this  service,  held  at  Fair  Haven,  and  at 
a reception  afterwards  met  a Rev.  Clif- 
ford II.  Smith  of  Proctor,  Vt.  Mr.  Smith, 
learning  that  Mr.  Adams  came  from 
Oberlin,  told  him  of  Stewart’s  grave  at 
Pittsford,  and  related  that  he  himself  had 
conducted  the  funeral  services  for  Mrs. 
Stewart,  who  died  many  years  after  her 
husband. 

Although  Philo  P.  Stewart  was  equally 
associated  with  Father  Shipherd  in  plan- 
ning and  founding  Oberlin  College,  his 
connection  with  the  school  did  not  last 
long.  He  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  the 
first  custodians  of  the  college  dining  hall; 
and  their  austere  ideas  of  diet  did  not  con- 
form very  well  with  young  appetites. 
Some  slight  friction  ensued  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
left  Oberlin  and  went  East.  Subsequently 
he  became  a very  rich  man  from  his  in- 
vention of  the  “Stewart  stove,”  a cooking- 
stove  that  did  much  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  the  female  half  of  society.  While 
he  was  not  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 


Oberlin  enterprise  as  it  developed,  there 
seems  never  to  have  been  any  unhappy 
break;  and  in  1883  his  widow,  Eliza 
Capin  Stewart,  then  a very  old  lady,  was 
an  honored  guest  at  Oberlin’s  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary*. 


College  Gets  FERA 
Grant  for  Year 

Oberlin  is  again  to  have  an  FERA 
grant  for  part-time  employment  of  stu- 
dents this  year.  The  quota  allowed,  based 
on  October,  1933,  enrollment  figures,  is 
197,  of  whom  107  must  be  men  and  90 
women.  II a 1 f of  this  number  may  be 
students  of  the  present  upper  three  class- 
es, who  were  in  Oberlin  or  another  col- 
lege last  semester;  half  must  be  newcom- 
ers, not  regularly  enrolled  in  any  college 
or  university  during  January,  1934. 

The  projects  this  year  are  specifically 
to  involve  work  that  is  socially  desirable, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  and 
of  the  community  alike.  That  is,  clerical, 
library  and  research  work,  for  instance, 
may  be  so  regarded,  while  routine  main- 
tenance work  about  the  College,  that 
would  have  to  be  done  anyway,  cannot 
be  included  under  this  head. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  carried  on  partly  through 
the  help  of  the  FERA  is  the  Social  and 
Economics  Questions  Committee  survey, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  P. 
D.  Sherman,  recently  authorized  by  Ober- 
lin Village.  In  this  survey,  it  is  expected 
that  approximately  thirty  students  on 
FERA  will  be  employed  through  the  year, 
to  assist  both  in  the  gathering  of  the  data 
and  in  its  tabulation.  The  object  of  the 
study  is  a complete  “picture” — socially, 
economically,  religiously — of  the  Oberlin 
community. 

Each  project  on  FERA  this  year  must 
last  at  least  a calendar  month,  with  the 
student  earning  not  less  than  ten  or  more 
than  twenty  dollars  during  the  period. 


Lose  Older  Graduate 


Miss  Celia  E.  Burr  of  the  Class  of 
1870  died  at  her  home  in  Oberlin  on  July 
23.  She  was  in  her  eighty-sixth  year. 

Celia  Elmina  Burr  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, Ohio,  and  came  with  her  parents  to 
Oberlin  as  a child.  After  her  graduation 
she  taught  first  in  Indiana,  and  then  in 
a school  for  Negroes  in  Tennessee,  where 
she  gave  devoted  service.  She  also  was 
a member  of  the  faculty  of  Berea  College, 
and  for  a number  of  years  taught  in  the 
Oberlin  Public  Schools.  She  was  an  ac- 
tive worker  for  prohibition.  Several  years 
ago  she  published  a small  volume  of 
verse. 

Miss  Burr  is  survived  by  her  brother, 
Dr.  Almon  W.  Burr  of  Beloit,  Wiscon- 
sin, a retired  professor  of  Beloit  College 
and  a graduate  of  Oberlin  with  the  Class 
of  1868. 
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Books  and  People 

By  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELL1FFE 


On  Beginnings 

I confess  to  a weakness  for  the  clean 
slate  and  the  fresh  start.  New  \ ear’s 
Day,  no  matter  how  often  the  phenomenon 
may  recur,  will  always  beguile  me  with 
the  opportunity  it  proffers  of  cancelling 
much  of  what  has  gone  before — a bad 
debt  finally  written  off  the  books — and  of 
starting  an  entirely  new  column  of  fig- 
ures. The  New  Year’s  Day  of  the  Col- 
lege, moreover,  the  beginning  of  the  new 
semester,  again  renews  one’s  hope  if  not 
altogether  one’s  faith  in  himself.  So  long 
as  one  has  the  courage  (or  the  childish- 
ness) to  make  new  resolutions  he  need  not 
reckon  himself  among  the  lost  souls. 

The  exuberance  that  overflows  in  em- 
blazoning the  numerals  ’38  on  the  brick 
walks  of  the  Campus  will  no  doubt  sub- 
side somewhat  by  the  time  the  Dean’s  of- 
fice calls  for  the  first  scholarship  report 
and  the  class  as  a whole  is  commanded  to 
defray  the  expense  of  renewing  those  par- 
ticular bricks.  Even  so,  it  was  that  same 
prodigal  generosity  of  spirit  that  con- 
structed a bonfire  on  the  opening  night 
of  the  term  that  astonished  the  very  stars, 
and  that  set  its  freshman  cap  with  jaunty 
abandon  athwart  its  high-held  head.  It 
would  be  a pity  to  see  that  head  :oo 
much  abased  by  time  or  that  spirit  alto- 
gether quenched. 

The  first  chapel  service  of  the  year 
never  fails  to  command  my  ardent  expec- 
tation. I cannot  help  wondering  how 
many  of  the  seemingly  casual  communi- 
cants may  be  truly  touched  by  some  quick- 
ening sense  of  the  solidarity  of  this  con- 
gregation or  bv  the  sudden  consciousness 
of  an  august  continuity  in  the  cycle  of  the 
college  generations.  The  cementing  influ- 
ence of  this  first  foregathering  of  the 
Oberlin  constituency  is  an  almost  tangi- 
ble experience.  This  year  again,  and 
again  to  my  momentary  surprise,  the  dis- 
organized assemblage  took  on  the  cohesion 
of  a common  loyalty  in  the  singing  of  the 
opening  hymn.  That  hymn — it  was  sung 
like  one — was  “Ten  Thousand  Strong.” 
No  group  of  college  students  who  put 
such  heart  and  voice  into  their  singing 
as  this  could  by  any  ingenuity  of  rhetoric 
be  truly  called  a “lost  generation.” 

I am  averse,  contradictorily  enough,  to 
too  much  change.  I have  a fondness  for 
the  familiar:  for  a certain  recognizable 
ritual  in  the  service,  a fair  representation 
of  the  same  faces  in  the  audience.  So 
each  year  I find  it  necessary  to  accommo- 
date myself  as  best  I can  to  the  absence 
of  those  who  were  seniors  so  short  a time 
ago.  I should  like  to  perpetuate  a kind 
of  Golden  Age,  to  arrest  the  inexorable 
progression  of  the  years.  Only  I should 
not  know  just  when  to  bid  time’s  wheel 
to  pause  nor  which  class  to  condemn  to 
perennial  seniordom.  It  is  better,  no 


doubt,  that  I am  not  the  arbiter  of  des- 
tiny, not  even  of  my  own.  Nevertheless, 
I do  experience  every  year  on  this  occa- 
sion the  pang  that  accompanies  the  varn 
search  for  familiar  faces. 

Every  year,  I say,  this  illogical  unhap- 
piness assails  me.  This  year  it  does  so 
more  than  ever.  Those  of  us  who  took 
to  ourselves  the  monthly  communications 
addressed  “To  Whom  it  May  Concern” 
will  never  be  reconciled,  however  oft 
hereafter  yon  rising  Moon  may  wax  and 
wane,  until  he  returns  to  Oberlin  to  stay. 

First  classes  are  bound  to  be  somewhat 
hit  or  miss.  There  are  among  the  faculty 
sturdy  souls,  determined  to  make  each 
golden  minute  count,  even  those  of  the 
first  day.  They  manage  to  get  off  to  a 
flying  start.  But  the  more  irresolute  of 
our  number,  not  quite  certain,  after  an 
unacademic  summer,  just  what  note  they 
wish  to  strike,  content  themselves  with 
brief  announcements  of  the  scope  of  the 
course,  assignments  for  the  morrow,  and 
informal  benedictions.  The  classes,  for 
their  part,  present  a helter-skelter  front. 
No  centripetal  energy  as  yet  has  fused 
them.  They  have  an  air  slightly  tenta- 
tive, as  of  birds  of  passage.  Their  minds 
fluctuate,  backward  to  the  free  summer 
days,  forward  to  the  interim  at  the  high- 
ly varnished  booths  at  the  Varsity  or  the 
Campus  where  they  may  luxuriate  in  the 
rich  chatter  of  familiar  interchange  of 
greeting  and  the  smoke-fogged  bl  \r:  of 
the  current  broadcast. 

The  year’s  at  the  fall,  to  be  sure, 
rather  than  at  the  spring.  And  all  is 
far  from  right  with  the  world.  But  even 
so,  the  college  year  begins  in  Oberlin 
with  an  unmistakable  air  of  high-hearted 
confidence.  I have  a great  fondness  for 
such  beginnings. 


College  President 

Dr.  Bruce  R.  Baxter  ’15,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Religion  and  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  has  been  elected  president  of 
Williamette  University  at  Salem,  Oregon. 
He  will  succeed  Dr.  Carl  Gregg  Doney, 
who  had  asked  to  be  retired. 

Dr.  Baxter  went  to  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1924  from  Mt.  Un- 
ion College,  as  professor  of  homiletics.  A 
few  years  later  he  became  dean  of  the 
school  of  religion.  lie  was  also  the  Uni- 
versity chaplain. 

Graduating  from  Oberlin  in  1915,  Dr. 
Baxter  took  his  Master’s  degree  here  the 
following  year,  and  received  the  S.  T.  B. 
from  Boston  University  and  his  D.D.  from 
the  College  of  the  Pacific  in  1925. 


Book  Review 


The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Paul,  by 
Mary  Edith  Andrews  ’17.  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press.  1934* 
$2.00. 

This  is  an  interesting  monograph  upon 
an  important  phase  of  New  Testament 
study.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  popular 
reader,  but  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
do  hard  thinking  upon  the  problem  of 
the  sources  of  Paul’s  ethical  ideas. 

Valuable  as  are  the  original  contribu- 
tions of  Miss  Andrews,  the  volume  is 
most  useful  in  mediating  the  newer  view 
of  early  Christian  ethics  disseminated  by 
Dibelius  and  his  pupils.  According  to 
this,  many  of  the  ethical  maxims  are  not 
to  be  looked  upon  primarily  as  Paul’s, 
nor  for  that  matter  specifically  Christian, 
but  teaching  taken  up  from  diaspora  Juda- 
ism influenced  by  the  stoic-cynic  diatribe. 
Paul’s  original  contribution  lay  in  the 
motivation  by  the  “Spirit.”  In  individual 
decisions  Miss  Andrews  finds  him  pretty 
much  of  an  opportunist. 

The  book  is  more  than  a study  of  the 
ethics  of  Paul.  The  author  finds  the  key 
to  the  Apostle  through  behavior  rather 
than  ideas.  Hence  she  finds  occasion  to 
deal  with  all  of  the  Pauline  letters  and 
concisely  analyzes  their  contents  from  her 
view-point.  The  resultant  Paul  is  a 
diaspora  Jew,  never  trained  in  the  rab- 
binic tradition,  but  moulded  by  hellenis- 
tic  influences. 

Miss  Andrews  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
being  a hero-worshiper.  She  finds  Paul 
constitutionally  unable  to  see  his  own  mis- 
takes, not  knowing  how  to  use  power  over 
others  without  over-stepping,  at  times 
“bitter,  vulgar,  and  contemptuous.”  Never- 
theless, there  is  genuine  appreciation  of 
his  many-sided  character.  “The  life  Paul 
lived  among  the  Thessalonians  for  their 
(jood  will  still  command  admiration,  and 
the  hardships  which  he  willingly  endured 
out  of  loyalty  to  Christ  will  still  inspire 
devotion.”  (175) 

Many  happy  new  translations  by  the 
author  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
book.  It  reveals  wide  reading  and  fine 
scholarship.  Though  there  will  naturally 
be  difference  of  opinion  on  individual 
questions,  the  monograph  meets  a real 
need  in  an  admirable  way.  It  will  take 
its  place  among  the  significant  American 
contributions  to  the  study  of  Paul  of 
Tarsus. — Clarence  T.  Craig. 


“Hobbs”  Again 

"Hobbs,”  for  nearly  twenty-five  years 
an  institution  with  Oberlin  students,  and 
mourned  at  its  passing,  has  again  joined 
the  ranks  of  living  tradition.  On  Septem- 
ber 15  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Hobbs,  who 
closed  their  restaurant  in  1927  to  take  over 
the  management  of  the  Oberlin  Inn, 
opened  up  a Coffee  Shop  in  the  room 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Fitzner  Sand- 
wich Shop.  I his  is  the  site  of  the  original 
Hobbs  Restaurant. 


Honorary  Degrees 

By  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 


When  two  tall  professors,  as  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises  draw  to  a close,  -dip 
a crimson  and  gold  hood  over  the  head 
of  the  last  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  they  are  completing  a 
process  which  is  in  reality  long  and  intri- 
cate— and,  I hope,  not  uninteresting. 

The  College  regards  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  honorary  degrees  as  being 
primarily  a matter  for  its  own  initiative, 
on  the  principle  that  the  degree  should 
seek  the  man  rather  than  the  man — or  his 
friends — the  degree.  Nevertheless,  alumni 
and  others  send  in  many  nominations, 
sometimes  fifty  or  more  in  a single  year; 
and  such  nominations  are  always  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  Commit- 
tee on  Honorary  Degrees. 

The  process  of  selection  is  strictly  con- 
fidential at  all  stages. 

Work  starts  at  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary. First  of  all,  there  is  submitted  to 
each  member  of  the  Faculty  Committee  a 
list  containing  certain  names  which  have 
previously  received  favorable  considera- 
tion and  all  the  names  which  have  been 
suggested  since  the  previous  Spring,  to- 
gether with  a request  for  a negative  vote 
in  the  case  of  any  name  which  is  disap- 
proved, and  a request  for  further  nomi- 
nations. Names  which  are  opposed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  then  disappear 
from  the  list,  and  several  new  names  are 
added. 

The  Committee  then  meets  to  consider 
the  revised  list,  which  is  likely  to  contain 
some  thirty  names.  Letters  of  recommen- 
dation are  read  or  summarized,  other 
available  information  is  presented,  and 
each  member  of  the  Committee  is  asked 
to  comment  on  each  of  the  so-called  “can- 
didates” (most  of  whom  never  know  that 
they  have  been  candidates!)  with  whose 
qualifications  he  may  be  acquainted.  New 
names  may  be  added  at  this  meeting.  At 
the  end  of  the  meeting  each  member  of 
the  Committee  fills  out  a ballot  on  which 
he  indicates  whether  he  favors,  or  is  in- 
different to,  or  opposes  each  of  the  several 
candidacies. 

This  ballot  results  in  a reduction  of  the 
list,  and  gives  a preliminary  indication 
of  the  trend  of  committee  preference.  The 
reduced  list,  with  names  arranged  in  the 
order  of  preference  indicated  by  the  first 
ballot,  is  then  submitted  to  a second  meet- 
ing of  the  committee.  The  several  names 
are  still  further  discussed,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee fills  out  a ballot  on  which  he  ar- 
ranges all  the  names  in  the  order  of  his 
preference.  A simple  scoring  process  based 
upon  these  ballots  establishes  the  final 
order  of  the  Committee’s  preference. 

The  work  is  then  taken  up  by  the  Trus- 
tee Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees. 
There  is  sent  to  each  member  of  that 
Committee  a list  of  the  surviving  names 
arranged  in  the  order  of  Faculty  prefer- 
ence, together  with  ample  statements 
about  the  several  persons  concerned.  Each 


member  of  the  Trustee  Committee  fills 
out  and  returns  a trial  ballot,  indicating 
whether  he  favors,  is  indifferent  to,  or  op- 
poses each  of  the  several  candidacies. 

There  is  then  held  (if  possible)  a meet- 
ing of  the  Trustee  Committee,  at  which 
the  results  of  the  trial  ballot  are  reported, 
and  confirmed  or  modified.  At  this  stage, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  names  usually  re- 
main upon  the  list. 

A report  of  the  names  favored  by  the 
Trustee  Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees 
is  next  made  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Trustees,  for  discussion  but  not 
for  vote. 

After  this  meeting,  all  names  favored 
by  the  Trustee  Committee  on  Honorary 
Degrees  are  submitted,  in  a list  showing 
the  order  of  that  Committee’s  preference, 
to  each  member  of  the  entire  Board  of 
Trustees,  together  with  ample  statements 
about  the  several  persons  concerned,  a re- 
port of  any  significant  opinions  expressed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  an  official  ballot  calling  for  in- 
dication as  to  whether  the  voter  favors  or 
is  opposed  to  each  of  the  several  candi- 
dacies. 

By  a standing  vote  of  the  Trustees, 
favorable  votes  by  three-fourths  of  those 
voting  are  required  to  render  a candidate 
eligible  for  the  award  of  the  degree.  Usu- 
ally about  half  of  the  names  submitted 
survive  the  ordeal  of  this  vote.  By  an- 
other Trustee  vote,  the  number  of  degrees 
to  be  awarded  at  a given  Commencement 
is  not  to  exceed  five  (this  vote  was 
waived  at  the  Centennial  Commencement) . 

The  successful  candidates  are  then  ap- 
proached informally,  in  the  order  of  pre- 
ference indicated  by  the  Trustee  vote,  to 
see  whether  they  can  be  present  at  Com- 
mencement (we  never  give  an  honorary 
degree  in  absentia).  If  we  find  that  the 
candidate  can  come,  a formal  invitation 
to  receive  the  degree  is  extended.  If  he 
cannot  come,  his  name  goes  over  to  the 
next  year.  If  five  acceptances  come  be- 
fore the  list  of  eligible  candidates  is  ex- 
hausted, the  names  of  the  remaining  can- 
didates go  over  to  the  next  year. 

For  each  of  those  who  are  to  receive 
degrees  there  is  then  appointed  a Faculty 
sponsor,  who  will,  on  the  Commencement 
platform,  present  his  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree. The  sponsors  then  prepare  their 
speeches  of  presentation,  and  the  Presi- 
dent prepares  the  brief  characterizations 
which  he  uses  when  actually  conferring 
the  degrees. 

Preparations  are  also  made  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  each  candidate  while  he 
is  in  Oberlin,  and  for  providing  him  (for 
the  Commencement  procession  only!)  with 
a gown  and  with  a cap  of  the  right  size. 
For  each  candidate  also  there  is  provided, 
to  be  given  him  on  the  Commencement 
platform,  the  appropriate  hood  and  a di- 
ploma which  includes  in  its  wording  the 
President’s  characterization. 


The  award  of  the  honorary  degrees 
comes  at  the  very  end  of  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises  and  is,  in  a sense,  the  cli- 
max of  those  exercises.  During  the  award- 
ing of  the  degree  the  candidate,  the  spon- 
sor, and  the  President  are  standing;  the 
sponsor  makes  his  presentation;  the  Pres- 
ident then  pronounces  the  words  which 
constitute  the  actual  awarding  of  the  de- 
gree; the  candidate  then  comes  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  platfrom,  receives  the  diploma 
from  the  President  and  the  hood  from  the 
two  tall  professors  assigned  to  this  part 
of  the  ceremony,  and  returns  to  his  place, 
always  amid  hearty  applause. 

At  our  last  seven  Commencements  there 
have  been  given,  all  told,  31  honorary 
degrees:  five  Doctorates  of  Divinity,  three 
Doctorates  of  Letters,  one  Doctorate  of 
Humane  Letters,  five  Doctorates  of  Mu- 
sic, seven  Doctorates  of  Science,  and  ten 
Doctorates  of  Laws.  Of  those  receiving 
these  degrees,  eleven  have  been  graduates 
or  former  students  of  Oberlin.  Three  are 
women:  Miss  Frances  Hosford,  Miss 

Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  and  President 
Woolley. 

Like  many  other  colleges,  Oberlin  has 
discontinued  the  custom  of  giving  the 
Master  of  Arts  as  an  honorary  degree. 
The  main  reasons  for  this  discontinuance 
are  that  it  seems  inappropriate  to  give  the 
same  degree  to  some  persons  as  an  earned 
degree  and  to  others  as  an  honorary  de- 
gree; that  the  honorary  M.A.  as  common- 
ly awarded  often  gives  the  impression  of 
being  a sort  of  consolation  prize  for  a 
candidate  not  thought  worthy  of  a doctor- 
ate ; and  that  if  it  were  consistently  a- 
warded  as  a recognition  of  a minor  de- 
gree of  distinction  the  task  of  making  a 
fair  selection,  in  any  given  year,  from  the 
very  great  number  of  possible  candidates 
would  be  of  virtually  prohibitive  extent 
and  difficulty. 

As  the  foregoing  statement  will  have 
indicated,  Oberlin  does  not  award  its  hon- 
orary degrees  lightly.  The  severity  of  tue 
series  of  scrutinies  and  ballots  by  the 
Faculty  Committee,  the  Trustee  Commit- 
tee, and  the  full  Board  of  Trustees  is 
such  as  to  guarantee  the  high  desert  >f 
any  candidate  whose  name  survives  the 
entire  process. 

No  candidate  known  to  have  initiated 
or  actually  to  have  supported  his  own 
candidacy  has  ever  been  successful. 

The  list  of  those  to  whom  degrees  have 
been  awarded  contains  the  names  af 
many  who  are  nationally  recognized  as 
leaders  in  their  respective  fields,  and  the 
names  of  others  whose  service,  if  not  so 
widely  recognized,  is  nevertheless  known 
to  us  to  be  notable  and  noble.  The  list 
is  one  of  which  Oberlin  may  well  be 
proud;  and  the  award  of  an  Oberlin  hon- 
orary degree  is  in  truth  an  honor  to  any 
one  who  receives  it. 

In  that  mutuality  of  honor  lies  the  most 
obvious  reason  for  the  practice  of  giving 
honorary  degrees.  A lesser,  but  still 
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strong,  reason  lies  in  the  sheer  pictur- 
esqueness of  the  ceremony,  a high  point  in 
the  fine  pageantry  of  Commencement  as 
a whole — a pageantry  which  draws  its 
value  from  those  same  deep  wells  from 
which  music  and  the  other  arts  draw  their 
values. 

But  the  strongest  reason  of  all  lies,  to 
my  mind,  in  the  effect  upon  some,  at 
least,  of  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class.  It  seems  to  me  inevitable  that 
some,  at  least,  witnessing  and  hearing  the 
honorary  ceremony,  should  be  stirred  to 
the  deserving  of  a like  honor,  should  say 
to  themselves:  “Well,  by  Jove,  some  day 
I’ll  . . ” 

And  I hope  they  will. 


Brain  Trusters 

Two  members  of  the  Oberlin  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  have  joined  the  “brain 
trust.”  Associate  Professor  Ben  W.  Lew- 
is is  acting  as  economic  adviser  to  the 
technical  director  of  the  Consumers’  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  NR  A,  and  will  serve 
in  this  capacity  until  February,  1935, 
when  he  will  begin  a year’s  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  study  in  London  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil, as  previously  planned.  He  will  be 
absent  from  Oberlin  until  the  second  se- 
mester of  the  year  1935-36. 

Associate  Professor  Arthur  E.  Nilsson 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
analyst  with  the  new  Federal  Securities 
Commission  and  will  be  absent  from 
Oberlin  during  the  year  1934-35. 

The  courses  ordinarily  taught  by  these 
two  men  will  be  carried  during  the  year 
*934_35  by  Dr-  Clayton  C.  Bayard  and 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Holmes,  who  have  been 
appointed  as  acting  assistant  professors 
for  one  year. 

Dr.  Bayard  is  well  known  to  many  of 
our  younger  alumni.  He  was  acting  as- 
sistant professor  of  economics  at  Oberlin 
for  three  years,  from  September,  1929,  to 
June,  1932,  during  the  absence  of  Profes- 
sor Lewis  and  Professor  Wooster.  He 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
holds  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Harvard, 
and  has  taught  at  Dartmouth  and  Amherst 
in  addition  to  his  three  years  at  Oberlin. 
He  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
practical  work  in  finance,  and  returns  to 
Oberlin  this  fall  from  a position  with  the 
Lnited  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Holmes  spent  two  years 
at  Oberlin  as  a member  of  the  College 
Class  of  1923,  leaving  at  the  end  of  his 
second  year  to  complete  his  course  at 
Swarthmore,  where  his  father  is  professor 
of  philosophy.  He  holds  the  degree  of 
A.M.  in  economics  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  Princeton.  He  has  taught  at  Prince- 
ton and  at  Union  College  and  comes  to 
Oberlin  this  year  from  a position  with 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission. 
Oberlin  alumni  will  remember  Mrs. 
Holmes  as  Grace  Randall  of  the  Con- 
servatory Class  of  1929. 


Three  Schools  Use  Cam- 
pus This  Summer 

No  less  than  three  educational  ventures 
— one  indigenous,  two  transient — selected 
the  Oberlin  Campus  as  the  scene  of  their 
operations  this  summer.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  regular  Oberlin  Summer  Session, 
with  125  students  to  its  credit.  As  in 
former  years,  Professor  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol 
of  the  Philosophy  Department  was  di- 
rector. 

The  second  Institute  for  Women  Office 
Workers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Af- 
filiated Schools  for  Office  Workers,  held 
forth,  as  last  year,  on  the  Campus  during 
July.  Classes  were  granted  the  use  of 
the  Geography  Building,  and  dormitory 
headquarters  were  again  at  May  Cottage. 
A number  of  Oberlin’s  alumnae,  in  par- 
ticular, had  been  interested  in  this  school 
by  Miss  Eleanor  G.  Coit  of  New  York 
City  during  the  past  winter  and  spring. 

Beginning  in  the  middle  of  July  and 
running  through  August  was  a new  ven- 
ture, the  Ohio  State  Relief  Commission’s 
school  for  unemployed  women  office 
workers,  operated  with  their  own  faculty 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  This 
school  was  also  permitted  the  use  of  the 
Geography  Building,  and  of  Lord  Cottage 
as  a dormitory.  As  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try (c.  f.  Time,  August  20,  pg.  14)  a cer- 
tain amount  of  excitement  w:as  current 
over  the  alleged  “redness”  of  some  of  the 
doctrines  professed,  or  at  least  lying 
around.  Investigations  were  held;  start- 
ling disclosures  promised  ; and  then  some- 
how the  dust  was  settling  and  the  unem- 
ployed young  ladies  could  depart,  under 
not  quite  so  much  of  a cloud  as  had  at 
first  seemed  to  threaten. 


Enrollment 

Enrollment  in  the  four  College  classes 
this  year  has  played  the  almost  impossible 
trick  of  duplicating  last  year’s  grand 
total.  Though  the  distribution  by  classes 
is  vastly  different,  the  enrollment  for 
I933"34  and  i934“35  both  add  up  to  ex- 
actly 1163. 

This  year’s  figures  by  classes,  men  and 
women,  are  as  follows: 


M 

W 

T 

Freshmen 

179 

191 

370 

Sophomores 

136 

191 

327 

Juniors 

125 

125 

250 

Seniors 

107 

109 

2l6 

Totals 

547 

616 

1163 

With  this  year’s  freshman  class,  the 
disparity  between  total  men  and  total  wo- 
men in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
becomes  less.  Thanks  to  a “deficit”  of 
but  twelve  men  in  the  ’38  group,  the  pros- 
pect for  equalization  of  numbers,  at  least 
in  this  department,  grows  brighter. 

Complete  registration  figures  for  the 
other  departments  are  not  yet  available. 


Introducing  Miss  Mil- 
dred McAfee 

Miss  Mildred  II.  McAfee,  former  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  Vassar,  assumed  her  new  duties 
as  Dean  of  College  Women  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  term.  She  succeeds  Miss 
Anna  M.  Klingenhagen,  who  became 
emerita  in  June. 

Miss  McAfee,  a graduate  of  Vassar 
with  the  class  of  1920,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  deans  Oberlin  has  ever  had. 
Before  taking  over  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Vassar  alumnae  group,  she 
taught  in  private  schools,  in  Tusculum 
College  and  in  Centre  College,  and  for 
five  years  was  dean  of  women  at  Centre. 

Miss  McAfee  is  a member  of  a distin- 
guished family.  Her  grandfather  was  the 
founder  of  Park  College;  her  father 
is  a well-known  Presbyterian  minister;  he 
and  two  of  his  brothers  are  listed  in 
Who's  Who. 

She  has  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  the 
entire  Oberlin  family  for  her  success. 


Young  Artist 

Alumni  who  may  be  wondering  about 
the  drawings  in  the  little  Alumni  Fund 
folder  which  is  being  sent  out  nearly 
simultaneously  with  the  first  issue  of  the 
Magazine  this  fall,  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  young  artist  is  Walter 
Knapp,  ex’29.  Walt  attended  Oberlin  for 
two  years,  1925-37,  and  finished  his 
course  at  the  Cleveland  Art  Institute.  He 
is  now  with  the  Manning  Studios,  Cleve- 
land. He  is,  incidentally,  the  Fund’s  first 
subscriber,  having  contributed  his  draw- 
ings to  the  cause. 
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Grid  Prospects 


Seriously  handicapped  by  the  loss — 
through  graduation,  disinclination,  ineligi- 
bility and  illness — of  thirteen  lettermen, 
Coach  Lysle  K.  Butler  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  building  a 1934  grid  machine 
out  of  five  varsity  “O’s,”  an  unknown 
quantity  in  the  way  of  sophomores,  and  a 
few  scattering  of  the  faithful  among  jun- 
iors and  seniors.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  thirteen  losses  include  a complete 
first-class  backfield  outfit  and  more  than 
a complete  first-string  line.  Baetz,  star 
sophomore  passer  and  punter  of  the  1933 
season,  has  a bad  knee.  Iiinz,  on  whose 
tackling  the  Yeomen  pinned  a good  many 
of  their  1934  hopes,  is  out  by  reason  of 
an  operation  and  a full-time  scholarship 
job. 

What  has  Butler  got  left?  Well,  the 
tentative  line-up,  as  Coach  saw  it  devel- 
oping at  the  beginning  of  the  last  week 
in  September,  was  something  like  this: 

For  center,  either  James  Baley  '36  or 
Walt  James  ’35.  Bob  Dixon  ’37,  who 
almost  certainly  would  have  got  the  as- 
signment, had  his  leg  broken  in  the  first 
scrimmage  of  the  year.  Baley  and  James 
look  good  but  are  both  rather  light. 

A1  Woodward  ’35,  captain  and  scrappy 
little  guard,  will  certainly  get  one  of  these 
posts;  the  other  guard  will  probably  be 
the  150-lb.  Pike,  a sophomore,  or  Martin 
Rogers,  a senior. 

One  post  at  tackle  will  be  held  down 
by  Ryan,  letterman;  the  other  will  prob- 
ably be  taken  by  Dick  Wickenden,  sopho- 
more, unless  Butler  finds  it  imperative 
to  convert  him  into  center  for  greater 
weight.  Clarence  Linn  ’36  is  also  making 
a strong  bid  for  the  job. 

Ends,  last  year’s  problem,  are  fortu- 
nately plentiful.  Sam  Cooper  has  won  his 
letter  at  end;  while  Sam  Barnes  ’36, 
brother  of  Jim  Barnes,  and,  among  the 
sophomores,  Alfred  Meese,  are  competing 
for  the  other  post. 

The  probable  backfield  is  somewhat 
sketchier.  Pfaff  ’35  and  Carleton  Smith 
’35,  both  lettermen,  will  probably  inherit 
a heavy  share  of  the  ball-carrying;  Bill 
Oliver  ’35,  a veteran,  and  Andy  Landis 
are  in  training  for  quarter.  Don  Ludwig 
’35,  Mason  ’37  and  Rudolph  ’37  are  the 
other  varsity  prospects  of  the  moment. 
Rudolph  and  Pfaff  look  best  at  the  punt- 
ing. 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  Crimson’s 
line-up  as  it  stands,  is  the  almost  non- 
existent margin  it  allows  for  injuries. 
Against  this  ever-present  threat  Butler  is 
having  to  gamble  a quick  development 
among  his  sophomores  and  other  members 
of  the  squad. 

Oberlin  faces  exactly  the  same  oppon- 
ents this  year  as  last,  with  what  in  some 
quarters  looks  like  a tougher  assignment. 
At  Rochester,  for  instance,  nine  of  last 
season’s  eleven  are  back;  and  Wooster  is 


advertising  the  best  team  in  ten  years. 
Obtrlin  plays  Denison  on  October  15, 
High  School  Day  and  her  first  home 
game.  The  Alumni  Homecoming  game 
with  Woostei  is  scheduled  for  October 
27.  A complete  1934  grid  schedule  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Season  tick- 
ets for  the  four  home  games,  including 
tax,  are  .$5.80. 

Kinsey  Has  Hopes  of 
Harriers 

Oberlin’s  chances  at  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence Cross  Country  crown  this  year  ap- 
pear to  be  looking  distinctly  brighter.  She 
has  lost  only  two  men,  though  both  of 
them  good  ones  (Captain  Angelo  Dublo 
and  “Shorty”  Schwinn)  ; to  offset  this  she 
is  gaining  several  promising  runners  from 
last  year’s  freshman  team.  The  group  of 
sophomores  will  include  Fred  Wing,  who 
led  the  entire  varsity  squad  across  the 
finish  in  the  inter-class  meet  last  year; 
and  three  other  youngsters  of  promise — 
Richards,  Dye  and  Webster. 

Returning  from  last  year’s  squad  will 
be  Captain  George  Manlove,  Jorgensen, 
Williams,  Wallace,  Brown  and  Duncan. 
This  aggregation  with  the  addition  of 
Dublo  and  Schwinn  were  last  year  able  to 
capture  third  place  in  the  Conference. 
With  the  added  advantage  of  a year’s 
experience,  Coach  Dan  Kinsey  is  hoping 
it  will  be  a combination  hard  to  beat  in 
1934- 

Oberlin’s  chances  are  also  somewhat  im- 
proved by  the  fact  that  Knutsen  of  Woos- 
ter, Conference  champion  for  three  years, 
has  graduated;  and  Cady,  Number  2 man, 
will  not  be  back.  Denison,  who  took  sec- 
ond place  in  the  Conference,  has  lost  two 
star  performers  in  Bickford  and  Rails- 
bach. 


Football,  1934 


October  6 — 

Rochester  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
October  13 — 

Denison  at  Oberlin 
(High  School  Day) 

October  20 — 

Marietta  at  Marietta 
October  27 — 

Wooster  at  Oberlin 
(Alumni  Homecoming) 
November  3 — 

Allegheny  at  Meadville,  Penn. 
November  10 — 

Case  at  Oberlin 
November  17 — 

Kenyon  at  Oberlin 
November  24 — 

Western  Reserve  at  Cleveland 


Heads  Relief  For  West 
Virginia 

Kenneth  W.  Miller  ’30,  for  the  past 
three  years  assistant  to  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
Community  Fund,  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  the  social  service  department 
of  the  West  Virginia  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  In  his  new  post  he  will 
be  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  re- 
lief in  the  55  counties  of  West  Virginia. 
He  will  have  charge  of  the  selection  and 
training  of  personnel,  the  department  cf 
social  research,  the  transient  service  and 
the  CCC  camps. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Fund, 
Mr.  Miller  has  been  active  in  the  Provi- 
dence Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  has 
acted  as  agent  for  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  for  the  registration  of  so- 
cial statistics. 


Vote  For  Alumni 
Trustee 

Five  names  appear  on  the  Alumni 
Trustee  ballots  recently  submitted  to  the 
alumni  body.  As  candidates  to  succeed 
Dr.  Ilenry  J.  Ilaskell  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  are:  Jerome  Davis  ’13,  Frank  C. 
Fisher  ’14,  Plenry  J.  Flaskell  ’96,  Victor 
Obenhaus  ’25,  and  George  A.  Vradenburg 
’10. 

Dr.  Davis,  who  received  an  honorary 
D.D.  at  Oberlin’s  Centennial  Commence- 
ment, is  associate  professor  of  practical 
philanthropy  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 
Fie  has  held  a number  of  public  offices, 
was  active  in  Russian  War  work,  and  is 
the  author  of  a number  of  books. 

Mr.  Fisher  ’14,  a New  York  lawyer, 
was  prominent  as  an  Oberlin  undergradu- 
ate, and  in  addition  to  his  legal  work, 
has  been  a member  of  the  Committee  on 
State  Legislation  and  Committee  on 
Courts  of  Limited  Jurisdiction  of  the  New 
York  City  Bar  Association. 

Dr.  Ilaskell  ’96,  whose  term  expires 
and  who  is  a candidate  to  succeed  him- 
self, needs  no  introduction  to  the  alumni. 
He  also  holds  an  honorary  degree  from 
Oberlin,  granted  in  1917. 

Rev.  Victor  Obenhaus  ’25  is  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  of 
Cleveland,  and  is  active  in  the  religious 
education  and  social  work  of  that  city. 

Mr.  George  A.  Vradenburg  To  is  a 
prominent  manufacturer  in  Toledo.  Fie 
has  been  active  in  the  Tolcdo-Oberlin 
chapter,  and  has  been  especially  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Complete  information  about  each  candi- 
date will  be  found  on  a leaflet  accom- 
panying the  ballot.  The  voting  ends  on 
October  31.  The  term  to  be  filled  is  for 
six  years,  from  January  1,  1935.  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1941.  The  Alumni  Trustees  .ire 
your  representatives.  Vote  promptly. 
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Faculty  Changes, 

Oberlin  will  have  four  new  members 
on  her  faculty  and  administrative  staff 
this  year:  Dr.  Herbert  G.  May,  assistant 
professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and 
Literature;  Dr.  Clayton  C.  Bayard  and 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Holmes,  both  to  be  acting 
assistant  professors  In  the  Economics  De- 
partment; and  Miss  Mildred  A.  McAfee, 
Dean  of  College  Women. 

Six  faculty  members  are  returning  to 
service  following  a year’s  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Mrs.  Mary  T.  Cowdery  returns 
to  the  French  Department  after  a winter 
with  her  son  in  California;  Dr.  W.  R. 
Morrison  of  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partment and  Professor  L.  D.  Hartson  of 
the  Psychology  Department  come  back 
from  a year  abroad.  J.  Stanton  McLaugh- 
lin rejoins  the  English  Department  after 
two  years  on  leave  for  study;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Schauffler  is  teaching  after  a year 
of  art  study  in  New  York  City.  Professor 
W.  E.  Utterback  takes  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Speaking  after  a winter  at 
Cornell. 

Returning  from  semester  leaves  are  Pro- 
fessors H.  N.  Holmes,  Oscar  Jaszi,  W.  D. 
Cairns,  Dean  T.  W.  Graham  and  Miss 
Frances  Nash  of  the  Conservatory.  Mrs. 
Helen  E.  Domonkos  and  Miss  Katharine 
Von  Wenck  are  rejoining  the  Physical 
Education  faculty  this  fall. 

Other  appointments  in  the  administra- 
tive and  graduate  assistant  staffs  are  Rob- 
ert C.  Boyer,  assistant  in  Sociology;  Don- 
ald C.  Hazlett,  assistant  in  Geology  and 
Geography;  Vincent  S.  Hart,  assistant  in 
the  Treasurer’s  Office;  Miss  Barbara 
Klingenhagen,  assistant  in  the  Library; 
Alan  Passen,  assistant  in  Public  Speak- 
ing; Miss  Wilda  Payne,  assistant  in  the 
Registrar’s  Office;  Miss  Ruth  Rayburn, 
assistant  in  the  Treasurer’s  Office;  Miss 
Gladys  Swigart,  Matron  of  Barrows 
House  and  assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Boarding 
Halls;  and  Miss  Hermina  Zortz,  assistant 
in  the  Psychology  Department. 

Absent  on  leave  for  the  entire  year 
!934"35  will  be  Professor  R.  A.  Buding- 
ton  of  the  Zoology  Department;  Mr.  Ben 
W.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Nilsson  of 
the  Economics  Department;  Professor 
James  C.  McCullough  of  the  Chemistry 
Department;  Chester  Shaver  and  Warren 
Taylor  of  the  English  Department;  and 
Miss  Alice  Johnson  of  the  Art  Museum 
staff.  Miss  Elizabeth  FiUon,  also  of  the 
Museum  staff,  and  Professor  David  R. 
Moore  are  planning  to  be  away  during 
the  first  semester.  Projected  leaves  for 
the  second  semester  include  Professor  C 
T.  Craig,  Professor  R.  P.  Jameson,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Sinclair,  and  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Shaw  of  the  Conservatory. 

Resignations  from  the  staff  include 
Bruce  Benjamin  of  the  Conservatory,  who 
has  gone  to  New  York  to  open  a studio 
with  Conrad  Vos;  Miss  Mary  Ela  of  the 
Art  Department,  who  returns  to  Carleton; 


News  and  Notes 

and  Miss  Helen  McLean  of  the  Education 
Department,  who  has  accepted  a position 
in  Duluth. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Fullerton,  formerly 
secretary  to  President  Wilkins,  resigned 
this  summer  to  become  the  bride  of  I heo- 
dore  Whiting  ’27.  The  Whitings  are  mak- 
ing their  home  in  Washington,  where  Mr. 
Whiting  has  a government  position. 

Another  change  in  the  administrative 
staff  is  the  resignation  of  Miss  Elva 
Triggs,  assistant  to  Dean  D.  M.  Love. 
Miss  Triggs  is  now  Mrs.  Dan  Stuelpnagel 
and  is  living  in  Texas. 

The  definitions  of  musical  terms  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Webster  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary  which  has  just  been 
published,  were  formulated  by  Professor 
K.  W.  Gehrkens  of  Oberlin  College.  Mr. 
Gehrkens  has  been  at  work  on  the  pro- 
ject for  some  five  years  and  he  estimates 
that  the  new  dictionary  contains  defini- 
tions of  some  12,000  musical  terms. 

In  the  Library,  the  following  members 
of  the  staff  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at  Mon- 
treal: Jessie  Dyde,  Winifred  Johnson,  Al- 
ice Phelps,  Edith  Princehorn  and  Helen 
Hefling. 

Dorothy  Daub  spent  S'X  weeks  th:s 
summer  in  European  travel. 

Miss  Dyde  and  Miss  Hefling  have  just 
re-edited  the  Index  to  Contemporary  Bio- 
graphy and  Criticism , published  by  F.  W. 
Saxon  Co.  of  Boston.  Miss  Hefling  was 
one  of  the  original  editors. 

Among  our  faculty  wTho  were  abroad 
this  summer  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Horner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Axel  Skjerne,  Dr. 
Geiser  and  his  family,  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
Brown. 


Visit  Oberlin  Campus 


Oberlin  was  honored,  the  week-end  of 
September  23,  by  the  visit  of  President 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lin  of  Fukien  University, 
Foochow,  China.  President  Lin  received 
his  Master's  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1919, 
and  spent  the  following  six  years  in  grad- 
uate study  at  Harvard  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versities. Mrs.  Lin  (Catherine  Yen  ’20) 
on  the  completion  of  her  course  here  took 
medical  training  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
practiced  in  China  for  five  years  before 
her  marriage. 

The  Lins  are  in  this  country  in  the 
cause  of  the  United  Campaign  of  the  As- 
sociated Christian  Colleges  of  Chinn, 
which  are  making  a drive  for  needed 
funds.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 23,  they  were  entertained  at  a re- 
ception at  Keep  Cottage,  and  the  follow- 
ing noon  President  Lin  spoke  to  the  Ober- 
lin Exchange  Club  on  “The  Chinese  Na- 
tion, Its  Advantages  and  Handicaps.”  He 
has  been  head  of  Fukien  University  for 
the  past  seven  years. 


The  Washington 
Durands 

Government  service  is  a tradition  in 
the  Durand  family.  Newest  recruit  is 
Robert  Y.  Durand  ’34,  who  has  a position 
in  Washington  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  His  father,  Walter  Y.  Dur- 
and ’96,  was  also  in  government  work, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1926  was 
spoken  of  by  one  Washington  paper  as 
“the  most  useful  man  ever  in  government 
employ.” 

Robert’s  brother  John  Dana,  a Cornell 
graduate,  is  also  with  the  Government, 
and  so  is  David  Durand,  a cousin,  who 
is  likewise  a graduate  of  Cornell. 

All  three  boys  are  living  with  their 
uncle,  Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand  ’93,  chief 
economist  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission. 


Goes  to  Brooklyn 
Church 

Dr.  A.  G.  Walton  Ti,  for  three  years 
pastor  of  the  Hope  Congregational  Church 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  called  ?o 
the  pastorate  of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Tompkins  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
which  is  said  to  have  the  second  largest 
active  membership  of  any  Congregational 
church  in  the  country.  He  begins  service 
there  this  fall. 

After  receiving  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin 
in  19 1 1,  Dr.  Walton  attended  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  and  was  graduated  in  1914. 
For  one  year,  1911-12,  he  was  on  the 
faculty,  teaching  declamation  in  the  Aca- 
demy. From  1914  to  1917  he  was  assist- 
ant pastor  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church,  and  in  1917  was 
called  to  a fourteen-year  pastorate  at 
Stamford.  From  Stamford  he  went  to 
Springfield.  In  1027  Oberlin  awarded 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. 

During  his  years  in  Springfield,  Dr. 
Walton’s  church  received  254  members, 
and  each  year  closed  its  books  without  a 
deficit.  Dr.  Walton  served  as  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Congregational 
Ministers’  Club,  was  a member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Family  Welfare  Association,  is 
a trustee  of  Le  Moyne  College,  and  since 
1925  has  been  secretary  of  the  adminis- 
trative committee  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  in  New  York.  Fie 
has  also  served  as  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  Chapter  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association. 

The  church  to  which  Dr.  Walton  goes 
has  an  active  membership  of  2616,  and  a 
staff  of  pastor,  assistant  pastor,  church 
visitor,  church  secretary,  and  two  foreign 
missionaries  in  the  field.  It  is  particu- 
larly noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  mu- 
sical organizations,  and  has  had  a long 
line  of  distinguished  pastors. 


Shansi’s  Program  for  Girls 

By  BETTY  JAMES  ’32 


Until  as  recently  as  two  years  ago,  the 
Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Schools  main- 
tained separate  institutions  for  boys  and 
girls.  At  that  time,  however,  the  high 
schools  were  combined  in  one  educational 
institution,  and  it  is  in  this  school  that 
the  Oberlin  representatives  to  Shansi 
teach.  The  girls  are  still  in  the  minority, 
numbering  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
student  body — which  is  in  itself  a disad- 
vantage, for  it  puts  the  girls  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  had  to  come  over  to  the 
boys,  rather  than  of  having  had  the  boys 
join  them  at  their  school.  Due  to  this 
fact  and  because  of  the  general  status  of 
women  in  China,  it  has  been  somewhat 
difficult  for  the  girls  to  achieve  equal 
recognition  with  the  boys.  In  the  past 
very  few  Chinese  girls,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  had  a formal  education 
of  any  kind.  Boys  and  men  have  had 
tutors  or  gone  to  school  while  girls  have 
stayed  at  home — "home”  being  considered 
their  rightful  place.  This  opinion  is  still 
widely  held  in  the  interior  of  China. 
Then,  too,  there  are  many  early  mar- 
riages; and  while  after  marriage  boys 
often  continue  their  education,  a girl’s 
opportunities  for  beginning  or  continuing 
with  school  are  usually  very  slight  after 
she  has  left  her  own  home  and  become 
a lifelong  member  of  her  husband’s  fam- 
ily. This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last 
year  in  our  high  school  there  were  only 
three  married  girls,  whereas  the  number 
of  married  boys  was  much  greater.  Of 
course  the  constituency  which  the  Oberlin 
School  serves  is  largely  a rural  one  and 
consequently  the  people  are  not  financial- 
ly very  well  off.  It  is  only  natural,  then, 
that  they  would  be  reluctant  about  spend- 
ing money  where  there  would  be  no  re- 
turn from  it.  Boys  remain  in  their  fam- 
ilies as  long  as  they  live  and  so  fathers 
and  mothers  are  willing  to  give  them 
more  than  the  girls  wh<  upon  reaching 
a marriageable  age  practically  sever  con- 
nections with  their  parental  homes.  In  a 
society  governed  by  attitudes  such  as 
these,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  so  few 
girls  have  the  opportunity  of  attending 
school,  and  why  if  they  do  their  tendency 
is  to  feel  somewhat  inferior  to  the  boys. 

I have  noticed  this  “inferiority  com- 
plex” in  the  girls  of  our  school,  but  I be- 
lieve that  in  time  it  will  no  longer  be 
present.  As  I said  before,  coeducation 
was  introduced  only  two  years  ago,  and 
even  in  this  short  time  a change  for  the 
better  seems  to  have  come  about  in  the 
attitude  of  the  girls  toward  the  boys  and 
vice  versa.  And  it  has  been  more  marked 
in  the  girls  than  in  the  boys.  Girls  are 
still  timid  and  backward  in  classes  and 
anywhere  in  the  presence  of  boys  or  older 
people,  but  they  are  increasingly  less  so. 
Gradually  they  are  coming  to  have  mor% 
self-confidence,  which  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  getting  used  to  an  en- 
tirely new  situation,  and  partly  to  the 


fact  that  they  have  proved  themselves  to 
have  ability  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases 
superior  to,  that  of  the  boys.  For  instance 
as  I think  over  the  various  classes  this 
past  year  there  were  several  in  which 
girls  were  at  the  top  and  in  others  they 
made  competition  keener  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  boys  are  also 
coming  to  recognize  the  fact  that  then 
fair  rivals  are  able  to  take  responsibili- 
ties which  at  first  were  taken  only  by 
themselves.  Girls  are  being  elected  to  class 
offices  and  are  serving  as  officers  in  va- 
rious of  the  school  organizations.  They 
still  do  not  meet  the  boys  on  their  own 
ground,  but  one  could  hardly  expect  this 
after  such  a short  time.  At  any  rate  we 
can  say  that  new  attitudes  between  iuc 
sexes  are  being  formed  on  the  Ming 
Hsien  campus,  and  that  these  attitudes  are 
of  a wholesome  nature  and  are  really 
needed  in  China. 

When  Ming  Hsien  first  became  coedu- 
cational and  the  girls  moved  over  to  the 
boys’  school,  they  were  given  as  dormi- 
tories two  large  houses  in  the  faculty  res- 
idence compound.  These  they  have  oc- 
cupied down  to  the  present  time,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  year  two  new  dormitories 
have  been  completed  for  them.  I think 
that  after  the  girls  are  settled  in  their 
new  quarters  they  will  have  a stronger 
feeling  of  really  belonging  to  the  school 
than  they  have  had  before.  The  new 
dormitories  are  more  attractive  and  better 
suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  They  have  a recreation  room 
and  tennis  courts  of  their  own,  so  that  the 
girls  will  no  longer  have  to  play  on  the 
faculty  courts  when  the  faculty  are  other- 
wise occupied.  In  fact,  with  the  right 
kind  of  supervision  and  in  their  new  sur- 
roundings, I believe  they  will  be  able  to 
build  up  a certain  esprit  de  corps  and  set 
for  themselves  certain  standards  which 
will  have  a happy  effect  upon  the  whole 
school. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Oberlin- 
Shansi  enterprise  almost  twenty-six  years 
ago  until  quite  recently,  the  venture  has 
been  developing  mainly  along  academic 
lines.  The  school  in  complying  with  the 
government  educational  regulations  has 
prepared  students  for  college  more  than 
anything  else;  but  unfortunately  in  our 
school  and  others  in  the  interior,  the 
greater  proportion  of  students  have  never 
been  able  financially  to  go  on  for  further 
training.  Of  course  the  education  which 
they  received  enriched  their  own  lives  as 
individuals,  but  it  was  of  little  practical 
value.  And  students  such  as  ours,  who 
are  drawn  from  an  almost  entirely  rural 
population,  have  more  need  for  the  prac- 
ticalities of  living  than  for  pure  “culture.” 
Because  of  this  fact  and  because  it  realizes 
that  China’s  greatest  problems  today  lie 
with  her  long-neglected  rural  population, 
the  Oberlin  school  is  embarking  upon  a 
new  educational  program  which  will  com- 


bine work  and  study  and  thus  provide  the 
needed  vocational  training.  Articles  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Alumni  Magazine 
concerning  the  recent  developments  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  of  small  indus- 
try. Training  in  these  two  fields,  it  is 
felt,  answers  overwhelmingly  the  prob- 
lems of  the  majority  of  the  men  students. 

But  just  what  effect  is  this  proposed 
program  having  upon  the  girls  of  the 
school,  who  can  hardly  be  either  farmer 
or  laborer?  Of  course  the  entire  project 
is  only  in  its  infancy  and  is  frankly  ex- 
perimental ; but  even  this  has  been  slow 
in  making  a place  for  the  girls,  and  suit- 
ably trained  teachers  are  difficult  to  find. 
However,  the  plan  that  is  gradually 
evolving  for  the  women  is  that  of  offer- 
ing special  vocational  training  in  the  two 
fields  of  home  economics  and  physical 
education.  The  former  will  prepare  the 
girls  for  teaching  home  economics  in  the 
rural  schools;  more  than  that,  it  will  give 
them  the  preparation  necessary  for  build- 
ing a successful  home  life  themselves. 
The  physical  education  department  in  the 
main  will  prepare  the  girls  for  teaching. 
The  need  for  training  along  all  lines  of 
health  is  great  in  China,  so  that  this  phase 
of  the  program,  when  it  can  be  carried 
out,  will  make  a real  contribution  to  the 
life  of  the  people. 


The  Several  Marionettes 
of  Oberlin 

Two  of  the  Oberlin  family  have  in  re- 
cent years  resumed  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  the  most  fascinating  of  the 
arts — that  of  puppeteering.  The  Several 
Marionettes,  created  by  Miss  Julia  G. 
Severance  ex’oo  and  Miss  Permelia  Allen 
c’05,  are  already  beginning  to  make  a not 
unenviable  name  for  themselves — charm- 
ing creatures  as  they  are,  with  a quaint- 
ness and  a personality  all  their  own. 

The  many  little  actors  are  already  lead- 
ing a busy  life.  They  spent  July  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Va.,  where 
they  gave  a series  of  plays  at  the  Green- 
brier Hotel  and  at  Camp  Alleghany.  Last 
May  they  performed  for  the  Children’s 
Department  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art.  This  month  they  are  scheduled  to 
appear  at  the  Children’s  Theatre  in  Sag- 
inaw, Michigan.  Every  winter  their  kind 
creators  take  them  South — not  so  much  to 
bask  in  the  Florida  sunshine,  however,  as 
to  learn  new  plays  and  to  grow  letter- 
perfect  in  those  they  already  know. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  marionettes  will  like  especially  to  look 
up  an  article  called  “The  Several  Mar- 
ionettes of  Oberlin,”  written  by  Mrs. 
Della  Purcell  Harding  ’03,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Magazine  section  for  Sunday,  July  i5> 
1934- 
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New  Times,  New 
Customs 

In  line  with  Betty  James’  article  on 
Shansi’s  program  for  girls,  which  ap- 
pears on  the  opposite  page,  are  these  re- 
cent English  essays  by  three  Oberlin-in- 
Shansi  students.  The  topic  provided  the 
young  scribes  is,  “The  Modern  Girl  and 
the  Old-fashioned  Girl  are  Quite  Differ- 
ent.” 

In  the  words  of  a young  lady  who  i- 
evidently  modern  herself, 

“The  modern  girl  and  the  old-fashioned 
girl  are  al!  girls,  but  the  modern  is  qu:‘e 
different  from  the  old-fashioned  girl. 
Modern  girl  knows  more  about  her  coun- 
try. She  can  go  anywhere  she  wishes 
even  though  no  one  would  go  with  her. 
Her  nair  is  short  and  curve,  her  feet  are 
big.  She  can  walk  as  fast  as  a man.  She 
has  the  four  political  rights  of  suffrage, 
recall,  initiative,  and  referendum.  She 
can  work  in  companies,  government,  and 
post  office.  She  stands  on  the  same  live 
(level)  with  the  man.  She  is  not  only 
beautiful  but  also  strong. 

“The  old-fashioned  girl  is  just  the  op- 
posite. She  does  not  know’  anything  about 
her  country.  She  can’t  go  anywhere.  Her 
hair  is  long  and  is  made  many  different 
ways.  Her  feet  are  small.  She  can  not 
walk  any  longer  (distance).  She  takes 
no  place  in  her  country.  She  is  only  a 
girl  in  the  home.  She  is  weak.  She  can 
not  do  what  the  modern  girl  does.  She 
is  only  a beautiful  girl  of  the  olden  time.” 

Even  the  Chinese  boys  seem  to  be  won 
over  to  the  newr  ways.  Here  are  the  es- 
says of  two  of  them. 

“The  modern  girl  and  old-fashional 
girl  are  quite  different.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  girls.  This  one  is  modern  girl 
and  the  other  one  is  old-fashional  girl. 
Both  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  The  mod- 
em girl  has  more  knowledge.  Her  dress  is 
very  attractive.  She  can  help  her  hus- 
band in  any  wa>s.  Students  « nd  officers 
love  her,  therefore  the  modern  girl  has 
become  very  powerful  in  modern  society. 
They  do  not  love  the  old-fashional  girl 
because  their  ideas  are  not  same.  They 
can  not  live  together  until  to  the  old.  Al- 
though the  old-fashional  girl  is  beautiful, 
her  dress  is  not  attractive.  She  has  no 
modern  knowledge  and  can  not  w’ork  out 
of  the  door.  Therefore  the  old-fashional 
girl  is  only  loved  by  farmers  and  merch- 
ants.” 

“Modern  girls  are  quite  different  from 
old-fashioned  girls.  Not  only  (do)  mod- 
ern girls  and  old-fashioned  girls  wear, 
respectively,  attractive  clothes  and  unat- 
tractive clothes,  but  their  knowledge  is 
different  also.  Old-fashioned  girls  work 
in  their  families  (homes);  modern  girls 
do  the  work  for  whole  world.  Old-fash- 
ioned girls  think  of  only  themselves  or 
their  families;  modern  girls  think  about 
their  nations  or  the  world.  Most  modern 
girls  have  education;  most  old-fashioned 
girls  have  no  education.  Therefore  mod- 
ern girls  can  be  teachers,  officials,  and 


so  on;  old-fashioned  girls  can  only  be 
mothers  or  masters  of  families.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a great  difference  between 
both  kinds  of  girls.  Modern  girls,  as 
boys,  can  have  a share  in  many  kinds  of 
struggles,  such  as  political  or  economic 
struggles.  But  old-fashioned  girls  can 
not  do  this.  These  are  their  differences.” 
Modernism,  at  least  on  paper,  is  mak- 
ing strides  in  the  Orient! 


New  York  Women 


Reports  of  the  first  two  1934  meetings 
of  the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  New 
York  City,  received  too  late  for  the  July 
issue  of  the  Magazine,  suggest  that  the 
Eastern  group  has  had  an  interesting  year. 

The  first  of  these  meetings  occurred  on 
January  20th,  at  a luncheon  in  the  Hotel 
Wolcott,  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Williams  Moll  ’18  presided. 

Miss  Anna  Louise  Strong  ’05  was  guest 
speaker.  Miss  Strong,  who  has  lived  in 
Russia  for  twelve  years,  wras  founder  and 
is  now  associate  editor  of  the  Moscow 
Daily  News.  She  has  traveled  over  10,000 
miles  in  Russia,  and  her  journeys  have 
taken  her  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
across  the  Gobi  Desert.  It  was  a rare 
opportunity  for  the  large  group  of  mem- 
bers and  guests  who  attended  this  meet- 
ing to  hear  Miss  Strong  recount  her  ex- 
periences of  recent  years. 

The  Club  was  entertained  for  the  an- 
nual spring  meeting  on  June  9,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Georgie  Browrn  Mitchell 
’18,  in  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  The  terrace 
of  Mrs.  Mitchell’s  home,  overlooking  the 
wooded  hills  of  the  Orange  Mountain 
Reservation,  was  a delightful  setting  for 
the  social  meeting. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Williams  Moll  presided 
at  the  business  meeting.  Mrs.  Moll  read 
a letter  from  Mr.  Bohn,  thanking  the  club 
for  its  contribution  of  fifty  dollars  to- 
ward scholarship  aid.  It  w’as  voted  that 
the  corresponding  secretary  send  a note  of 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  King. 

Mrs.  Alice  Lockw’ood  Andrews  ’21  sub- 
mitted the  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  Miss  Mabel 
Eldred  ’09,  president;  Mrs.  Edith  S.  Long 
’07,  vice  president;  Miss  Patricia  Poole 
’33,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Helen 
Brickett  Sterns  ’13,  treasurer;  and  Mrs. 
Natalie  Norton  Blachly  ’20,  corresponding 
secretary. 

Miss  Eleanor  Coit,  Educational  Secre- 
tary of  the  Affiliated  Schools  for  Work- 
ers, Inc.,  had  been  invited  to  speak  at 
this  meeting,  and  told  the  New  York 
alumnae  about  the  Summer  School  for  Of- 
fice and  Industrial  Workers,  which  had  its 
second  session  on  the  Oberlin  Campus 
this  summer.  Tea  wras  served  after  her 
brief  talk,  and  during  the  social  hour  ;he 
was  kept  busy  answering  questions  about 
the  development  and  curriculum  of  this 
new  venture  in  schools. — M.  W.  E. 


Dorothy  Verring  Dies 

Dorothy  F.  Verring  ’14  was  born  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  April  23,  1892.  She 
died  at  Cleveland  August  31,  1934- 

Miss  Verring  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Rayen  High  School,  Youngstown, 
w'here  she  was  an  honor  student.  She 
was  also  an  honor  student  in  Classics  in 
Oberlin,  graduating  with  the  Class  of 
1914,  and  returning  the  following  year  for 
her  Master’s  degree.  She  subsequently 
taught  at  Latonia,  Plymouth  and  Bellaire, 
Ohio.  At  Bellaire  she  was  head  of  the 
Latin  department.  From  there  she  was 
called  back  to  Youngstown  where  for  the 
last  twelve  years  she  has  been  a teacher 
of  Latin  in  the  South  High  School. 

In  all  her  work,  both  as  a student  and 
as  a teacher,  Miss  Verring  showed  great 
ability  and  rare  perseverance.  Starting 
with  a good  equipment,  she  became  an 
unusually  competent  teacher  of  Latin  and 
she  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  che 
unusual  success  which  the  pupils  of  South 
High  School,  Youngstow’n,  have  had  in 
their  work  at  Oberlin.  For  the  last  five 
years  pupils  of  this  school  have  won  the 
scholarship  in  Latin  at  our  High  School 
Day.  Miss  Verring  was  prominent  in  the 
classical  field;  she  was  a regular  attend- 
ant of  the  Ohio  Classical  Conference.  Her 
death  has  left  a great  vacancy  in  Ohio  in 
the  teaching  of  Classics. — L.  E.  L. 


Peacemaker 


Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash  ’n  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity had  the  somewhat  delicate  and 
thankless  task  of  peacemaker  thrust  upon 
him  this  summer. 

The  first  American  Youth  Conference, 
held  in  University  rooms  during  August, 
split  at  its  initial  session,  like  many  a 
gathering  of  its  elders,  on  the  question 
of  how  to  elect  a permanent  chairman. 
The  two  factions,  apparently  irreconcil- 
able, were  granted  separate  places  of 
meeting  by  University  officials,  and  Dr. 
Nash  was  named  mediator.  His  efforts 
were  so  far  crowned  with  success,  that 
committees  representing  both  sides  were 
able  to  converse  quite  amicably  together 
in  his  office  over  sandwiches  and  coffee! 


Chicago  Women’s 
Board 

Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Rich  (Adena  Miller 
' T / 1 president  of  the  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  of  Chicago,  entertained  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  at  a luncheon  at  Hull 
House  on  June  n.  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb 
Millikan  ’93,  Mrs.  Alice  Charles  Reid  ’02, 
Miss  Minnie  Wallace  c’n,  Miss  Ruth 
Hayward  ’27,  and  Miss  Mercy  B.  Hooker 
13,  retiring  president,  were  the  guests. 

— M.  B.  H. 
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ex-’ 6 6 — Hubert  Day,  Elyria’s  oldest 
merchant,  died  at  his  home  August  io 
after  an  illness  of  two  weeks.  He  would 
have  been  90  on  the  nth.  Born  in  Shef- 
field Township,  Ohio,  Mr.  Day  went  to 
El3'ria  in  1895  and  opened  a hardware 
store,  which  today  is  one  of  the  city’s 
leading  business  places.  Mr.  Day  re- 
mained in  active  charge  of  the  business 
until  his  last  illness  forced  him  to  retire. 
He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Hubert  K. 
and  George  M.  Day,  who  are  associated 
with  their  father’s  store;  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Mildred  E.  Day  ex-’o3,  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  Gates,  also  of  Elyria. 

t’7i-’72 — John  L.  Maile,  veteran  home 
missionary  leader,  who  had  seen  serv- 
ice in  many  portions  of  the  West,  died 
July  22  at  Los  Angeles.  He  was  ninety 
years  old.  Mr.  Maile  was  born  near 
Cambridge,  England,  on  April  1,  1844, 
but  came  to  the  United  States  wTith  his 
family  in  1850.  He  fought  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  received 
his  education  at  Olivet  College  and  Ober- 
lin  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  in  1870. 
Mr.  Maile’s  early  pastorates  were  in 
Michigan,  but  he  soon  went  West  to 
serve  as  superintendent  of  Sunday  school 
work  first  in  Colorado  and  later  in  Mis- 
souri. He  then  became  superintendent  of 
home  missions  successively  in  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  and  Southern  California. 
After  retiring  from  the  superintendency  he 
held  pastorates  in  Southern  California. 

a’74~’77 — Mrs.  Ira  O.  Dodge  (Jennie 
L.  Hunter)  died  at  her  home  in  Goshen, 
Ind.,  July  24. 

’75,  ’76 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Good- 
sell  (Abby  Field),  octogenarians,  are  liv- 
ing in  Berkeley,  Calif.  Mr.  Goodsell  re- 
ports that  as  a freshman  he  was  an  in- 
terested attendant  at  the  Congregational 
Council  held  in  Oberlin  in  1871.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Goodsell’s  son,  Fred,  took  an 
outstanding  part  in  the  General  Council 
of  Congregational  and  Christian  Churches 
held  in  Oberlin  last  June. 

’76 — Henry  F.  Derr,  better  known  by 
his  host  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  friends  as 
“Daddy”  Derr,  passed  away  June  30  at 
his  late  residence,  221  South  Wood 
Street,  Fostoria,  following  an  illness  of 
only  a few  hours.  Mr.  Derr,  who  was 
born  in  Schuylkill  County,  Penna.,  April 
5,  1847,  was  next  to  the  eldest  of  six 
children,  two  of  whom  survive.  They 
are  Jacob  H.  Derr  a’8i-’82,  mayor  of 
Wadsworth,  Ohio,  and  Josephine  Derr 
Wagner  a’76-’77,  of  Pine  River,  Minn. 
Mr.  Derr  was  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Hudson,  Ohio;  Mason,  Mich.; 
Elgin,  III.;  and  DeKalb,  111.  From  the 
latter  city  the  family  moved  to  Fostoria 
in  1899.  Mr.  Derr  at  that  time  was  en- 
gaged in  the  rug  business  and  followed 
this  profession  until  three  years  ago,  when 
his  failing  health  forced  him  to  give  up 
this  work.  Aside  from  his  brother  and 
sister,  Mr.  Derr  is  survived  by  his  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  C.  W.  Gil  Hard  of  Fostoria, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Brill  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
and  Mrs.  D.  R.  Jones  of  Cleveland. 

c’79-’8r — Mrs.  Frank  C.  Osborn  (An- 
nie Pauli)  died  September  10  in  Cleve- 
land. She  is  survived  by  a son,  Kenneth 
II.  Osborn. 

t’8o — The  Rev.  H.  Fay  Tyler,  for  fifty 


years  a minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  largely  in  the  Middle  West,  died 
July  25  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York 
City  from  the  effects  of  a fall  caused  by 
an  apoplectic  stroke.  Mr.  Tyler  was  85 
years  old.  He  was  descended  from  an 
old  Massachusetts  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary family  and  was  related  to  Presi- 
dent John  Tyler.  Born  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  he  attended  Oberlin  College  and 
Oberlin  Seminary.  His  first  charge  was 
in  Northern  Ohio  in  1878. 

He  later  served  in  Minneapolis;  Osh- 
kosh, Wis. ; Ludington,  Mich.;  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mich.;  Chicago;  Columbus;  Nor- 
wood, N.  Y. ; Lansford,  Pa. ; and  St. 
Louis.  In  1928  Mr.  Tyler  retired  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  DeSoto,  Mo.,  and  since  that  time  has 
lived  in  New  York  City. 

’84-’87 — David  Lewis  Yale  has  resigned 
as  pastor  of  the  Westfield  Church,  Mid- 
dletown, Conn.,  his  resignation  becoming 
effective  November  8.  Mr.  Yale  has  been 
a minister  for  the  past  forty-two  years, 
the  last  five  years  having  been  spent  at 
Middletown.  In  addition  to  supplying 
pulpits  he  plans  to  “major”  in  what  has 
been  his  avocation  for  many  years:  to 
lecture  with  stereopticon  on  “The  Earthly 
Life  of  Christ,”  “Palestine  in  Bible 
Times,”  and  “Modern  Astronomy.”  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Yale  are  planning  to  live  in 
Meriden. 

’86 — Professor  E.  Olive  Dutcher  of  the 
department  of  Biblical  Literature  at  Wel- 
lesley College  was  married  July  3 to 
Dr.  Lawrence  L.  Doggett,  president  of  the 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  Trinity  Church 
at  Boston.  The  bride  is  a graduate  of 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  also  studied  at  Basle,  Switzerland, 
and  in  France  and  Germany.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Doggett  spent  the  summer  in  Eng- 
land and  are  now  making  their  home  at 
250  Alden  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

’89,  t’9i-’92 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Nelson  (Jennie  Elmore)  have  retired  from 
the  South  China  Mission  Field  and  are 
at  home  in  Oberlin  at  179  Morgan  Street. 
Mr.  Nelson  has  recently  compiled  a “His- 
tory of  the  Second  South  China  Mission 
of  the  American  Board,”  covering  a 
period  of  fifty  years  (1883-1933).  The 
Nelsons  have  been  missionaries  for  forty- 
one  years  and  have  witnessed  a grow- 
ing and  self-supporting  work.  The  for- 
eign mission  has  become  a home  mission. 
This  has  been  accomplished  through  co- 
operation with  the  native  constituency  of 
the  mission. 

’91 — Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  delivered 
the  Rosenberger  lecture  on  “The  New 
Deal  in  Physics”  before  an  impressive 
University  of  Rochester  convocation  May 
1.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  Dr. 
Millikan  was  presented  by  Dean  Arthur 
S.  Gale  for  the  honorary  degree,  doctor 
of  science.  In  conferring  the  degree, 
President  Rhees  characterized  its  recip- 
ient as  one  possessing  “a  reverent  mind, 
standing  bare-headed  before  the  mystery 
of  life.”  Dr.  Millikan  was  recently  elect- 
ed vice  president  of  the  united  chapters 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

t’91 — The  Second  Congregational  Church 
of  Elyria,  Ohio,  has  reluctantly  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Wise- 


man, effective  November  1st. 

92  Mrs.  N.  Josephine  Grosvenor 
passed  away  August  8 at  her  home  in 
Taunton,  Mass.  Six  of  her  family  have 
been  at  Oberlin,  her  children,  Dr.  Lor- 
enzo N.  ex-’9i,  Dr.  Wallace  F.  ’92,  David 
B.  ’03,  and  Lucy  E.  ’06,  and  two  grand- 
children, Laura  Grosvenor  Millikan  ’24, 
and  Josephine  Grosvenor  Gunsolus  ’27. 

’94 — Catharine  H.  Ayres,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  E.  Ayres  (Lucy  PIos- 
kins),  910  South  Phillips  Avenue,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  died  of  agranulocytosis 
last  summer  after  an  eleven  weeks’  ill- 
ness. 

’95 — An  article,  “The  Traditional  Cur- 
riculum of  the  High  School  is  Challenged 
by  the  Activity  Curriulum  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School,”  by  Junius  L.  Meriam 
appears  in  the  August  11  issue  of  School 
and  Society. 

a’96-’97 — Rufus  Bernhard  von  Kleins- 
mid,  president  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  was  decorated  by  the  Jap- 
anese government  July  11  with  the  Order 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  third  class,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  to  education,  science 
and  international  friendship. 

’97 — Mrs.  Sylvia  Cornell  Callender, 
wife  of  Judge  Sherman  D.  Callender  ’95, 
died  September  2 in  Harper  Hospital, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  after  an  illness  of  five 
months.  Mrs.  Callender  was  born  in 
Monroeville,  Ohio,  58  years  ago;  she 
taught  school  in  Toledo  and  Troy,  Ohio, 
for  five  years,  and  went  to  Detroit  to 
live  after  her  marriage  in  1904.  She  has 
been  active  for  many  years  in  club  and 
social  work  in  Detroit.  Surviving  are 
her  husband  and  three  daughters,  Alice 
Callender,  librarian  at  the  Henry  Ford 
Hospital,  Detroit;  Mrs.  Norman  Gabel  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  Sylvia  Elizabeth, 
who  was  graduated  last  June  from  the 
Kingswood  School,  Cranbrook.  She  also 
leaves  a brother,  Henry  Cornell  ’o4-’o5, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

’98 — Professor  G.  Harrison  Durand, 
vice  president  of  Yankton  College,  South 
Dakota,  spent  several  days  last  summer 
in  Oberlin  visiting  his  mother,  Mrs.  Celia 
Day  Durand  ’63~’67,  and  his  aunt,  May 
E.  Day  a’67-’69,  of  170  North  Main 
Street.  From  Oberlin,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Durand  went  to  New  York  City  to  visit 
their  son,  Harrison,  who  is  a lawyer 
there. 

c’oo-’o4,  a’oo-’oi — Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Hard- 
ing (Julia  Hutchison)  and  her  daughter, 
Elizabeth  ’34,  left  Cleveland  September 
12  to  join  Mr.  Harding  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Harding  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
The  Hardings’  new  address  is  4901  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

’01 — Mrs.  Harold  Orr  (Ethel  Cran- 
dall) died  at  Portville,  N.  Y.,  August  26 
following  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 
Mrs.  Orr  was  born  in  Portville  December 
29,  1876,  and  spent  her  entire  life  there. 
She  was  a graduate  of  the  Buffalo  1 each- 
ers  College  and  spent  one  year  at  Vassar, 
and  then  entered  Oberlin  College.  Fol- 
lowing her  graduation  from  Oberlin  Mrs. 
Orr  spent  several  years  as  a teacher  in 
the  school  at  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  War- 
ren, Ohio,  and  Olean,  N.  Y.  She  was 
married  September  19,  1918,  to  Harold 
S.  Orr,  who  survives  her,  together  with 
an  adopted  sister,  Emma  Hodges  Cran- 
dall. 
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’05 — Ida  Hull  has  returned  to  her 
Latin  teaching  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.  She 
is  a Y.  W.  director  at  Sheridan  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Classical  League  of  Wyom- 
ing. She  visited  Lulu  Brooks  Kersey 
ex-’o5  in  Chicago  last  summer. 

ex-’o5 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  B.  Ker- 
sey (Lulu  Brooks)  report  a delightful 
trip  to  Alaska  last  summer.  On  their  way 
home  they  stopped  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
to  see  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Courtland  Booth 
’05  (Juanita  Snyder  ’08).  The  Booths 
have  two  most  attractive  daughters  at- 
tending Leland  Stanford  and  a splendid 
boy  still  in  high  school.  Mrs.  Kersey 
recommends  the  “Booth  Brand”  of  western 
hospitality — “meeting  their  friends,  trans- 
porting them  to  a gay  breakfast;  a drive 
up  the  beautiful  Columbia  River,  stop- 
ping at  the  more  outstanding  scenic  spots. 
Just  seeing  a glorious  waterfall  was  not 
enough — we  had  to  climb  up  and  under 
it!  Exciting  sport  and  strenuous!  Then 
to  Mt.  Hood  and  Mt.  Evans,  going  up 
Mt.  Hood.  That  joyous  stop-over  exem- 
plifies to  the  nth  degree  the  Oberlin  art 
of  giving.” 

’05 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  B. 
Huff,  July  20,  1934,  a son,  Daniel  Alan. 
Mrs.  Huff,  nee  Helen  May  Comstock,  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  B. 
Comstock  ’05.  Gerald  B.  Huff  is  an  in- 
structor in  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

'05 — Rev.  John  McCarthy,  pastor  of  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Congregational 
Church  from  1897  to  1910,  died  June  24. 
Mr.  McCarthy  retired  from  the  active 
ministry  a number  of  years  ago  and  had 
spent  much  time  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ruth  Warth  ’05,  in  Hunt- 
ington. 

’06 — After  the  death  of  her  father  last 
summer,  Dorothy  Hess  visited  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Brown  (Vivian  Hall  ’06)  at  Dubois, 
Penn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Moran 
(Grace  Robbins  k’03)  met  Miss  Hess 
there  and  then  drove  to  the  Moran 
School  for  Boys  on  Bainbridge  Islands, 
Washington. 

’06,  m’31— Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Olm- 
stead  have  reported  an  enjoyable  and 
very  successful  summer  for  their  travel 
camp.  Two  separate  trips  were  made 
through  the  Northeastern  States;  each 
trip  visited  twelve  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Ontario.  The  travelers 
saw  the  sights  of  Pittsburgh,  Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston, 
besides  historic  and  scenic  places,  select- 
ed industrial  plants  and  many  colleges. 
Three  Oberlin  students  who  helped  the 
Olmsteads  as  counselors  were  Virginia 
Vance  ’34,  Carol  Baierle-Price  ’34  and 
Helen  Bittinger  ’35. 

’06— Dr.  Louis  C.  Wright,  husband  of 
I'*°ra  Greenlees  Wright,  succeeds  Dr. 
Albert  Boynton  Storms  as  president  of 
Bald  win- Wail  ace  College,  Berea,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Wright  had  been  minister  of  Ep- 
worth-Euclid  Methodist  Church,  Cleve- 
land,  since  1920. 

°6— Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung,  vice  president  of 
the  Executive  Yuan  and  concurrently 
Minister  of  Finance  of  China,  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Yenching  University  at  Peiping  on  June 
23  2nd  addressed  the  graduating  class  of 
the  university  at  its  commencement  exer- 
cises on  June  25.  He  later  made  a tour 
of  inspection  of  the  financial  administra- 
tion in  North  China. 


'07 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  H.  Wheeler 
(Mildred  R.  Bent)  of  the  North  China 
Mission  arrived  in  San  Francisco  July  25. 

’09 — James  T.  Brand,  judge  of  the  sec- 
ond judicial  district,  Marshfield,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Oregon  Bar  As- 
sociation at  the  final  business  meeting  of 
the  organization  in  Eugene  September  8. 
Mr.  Brand  was  graduated  from  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1914. 

ex-’io,  ’23 — H.  Yetive  Carlson  and  Ar- 
thur J.  Olson  were  married  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  June  23.  The  Rev.  Alexander  S. 
Carlson  ’21  of  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  brother  of 
the  bride,  officiated.  The  couple  are 
living  in  East  Cleveland. 

’ii — Ruth  Ingram’s  father,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Ingram,  an  American  medical  mission- 
ary connected  with  the  American  Board 
Mission,  was  shot  and  killed  June  15  by 
bandits  operating  in  the  Western  Hills 
near  Peiping,  China.  Miss  Ingram  is 
superintendent  of  nurses  at  Barnes  Hos- 
pital, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

c’12 — Roy  W.  Tibbs,  professor  of  piano 
and  organ  in  the  school  of  music,  Howard 
University,  sailed  on  September  22  from 
New  York  on  the  S.  S.  Saturnia  for 
Vienna,  where  he  will  spend  a year  on 
sabbatical  leave.  This  is  Professor  Tibbs’ 
second  trip  to  Europe  for  study  of  piano 
and  organ. 

’12 — Walter  C.  Kramer  died  in  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  September  28,  1933.  He  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from 
Ohio  Northern  University  in  1900;  he  re- 
ceived a Bachelor’s  degree  from  Oberlin 
in  1912  and  a Master’s  degree  from  Ohio 
State.  Mr.  Kramer  was  engaged  in 
public  school  work  for  many  years,  hav- 
ing been  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Wakeman,  Ohio,  until  1913,  and  at  Wil- 
lard, Ohio,  until  1926.  From  1926  until 
the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Kramer  taught 
in  the  high  school  at  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Kramer,  a son, 
Harold  W.  ex’27,  and  a daughter,  Sara- 
bell. 

’13 — Roland  J.  Osborne  received  a pres- 
idential appointment  July  2 as  postmas- 
ter at  Baraboo,  Wis.  With  the  exception 
of  one  year  as  an  instructor  at  Talla- 
dega, Ala.,  Mr.  Osborne  has  been  located 
at  Baraboo  since  his  graduation.  For 
several  years  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper  there.  For  the  past  fourteen 
years  he  has  owned  and  operated  a gen- 
eral printing  plant. 

’13 — Mabel  P.  Penfield  died  July  16  at 
the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  George 
Newell  (Dr.  Perle  Penfield  ex-’o5),  832 
Rosecrans  Street,  Point  Loma,  Calif. 
Miss  Penfield’s  death  was  a direct  re- 
sult of  war  service.  A physiotherapist, 
she  went  to  France  with  the  first  ortho- 
pedic unit  and  served  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  There  she  and  her  co-workers  had 
to  carry  on  under  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions, serving  throughout  the  wet  winter 
weather  without  rubber  boots  or  rain 
coats,  as  what  they  took  with  them  were 
promptly  stolen.  Miss  Penfield  was  in 
Neuilly  when  the  big  drives  were  on  and 
was  desperately  overworked.  At  the  end 
she  acquired  the  flu  with  complications, 
which  left  her  health  permanently  im- 
paired. 

T he  funeral  services  were  read  by  the 
Rev.  George  F.  Williams,  who  himself 
had  served  in  France.  He  paid  a beauti- 
ful tribute  to  the  women  who  had  also 


served  and  to  Miss  Penfield’s  soldier’s 
death.  At  the  end  “taps”  were  played. 

’14 — Harold  Henderson  and  his  family 
have  moved  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where 
he  has  charge  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernment Research. 

’15 — -Jessie  E.  Martin  sailed  in  August 
for  Merzifon,  Turkey,  where  she  is 
teaching  home  economics  in  a girls’  school. 
Hyr  address  is  American  School,  Merzi- 
fon, Turkey. 

’15,  k’12 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Gillet 
report  that  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  missionary  work  by  evangel- 
ical churches  in  the  district  of  Inham- 
bane,  East  Africa,  was  celebrated  this 
year.  “Many  of  our  friends  have  asked 
about  the  locusts,”  write  the  Gillets.  “We 
had  a lively  time  digging  trenches  about 
the  fields  to  keep  back  the  young  hop- 
pers. They  grew  up  and  flew  over. 
Even  so  the  students  chased  them  off  so 
constantly  that  our  crops  were  really  lit- 
tle damaged.  In  the  country  round-about 
the  only  crop  saved  was  peanuts.  Since 
they  were  a fair  crop  this  year,  famine 
would  be  avoided  if  the  folks  did  not 
have  to  sell  them  to  pay  their  hut  taxes. 
In  many  sections  not  even  the  peanuts 
were  saved. 

“Fifteen  of  our  students  are  making 
stamp  collections.  Do  any  of  you  have 
stamps  to  exchange — or  give  away?  We 
have  no  valuable  ones  to  trade;  just  or- 
dinary ones  from  South  Africa  and  Port- 
uguese East  Africa,  etc.”  The  Gillets' 
present  address  is  Box  45,  Inhambane, 
Portuguese  East  Africa. 

’17 — N.  A.  Clay,  father  of  Nina  R. 
Clay,  died  at  Mentone,  Ind.,  in  July  after 
a lingering  illness.  Miss  Clay  is  still 
living  at  51 1 North  5th  Street,  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio,  where  she  is  a teacher  in  the 
high  school. 

t’17 — Rev.  Rowland  Cross  is  taking  up 
the  rural  and  church  work  in  Tunghsien, 
China,  which  Rev.  William  Stelle,  hus- 
band of  Mary  Elizabeth  Sheffield  Stelle 
’97,  has  been  doing.  Mr.  Stelle  is  retir- 
ing. 

’17 — Mary  E.  Andrews,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  religion  in  Goucher  College,  has 
recently  published  the  following:  a chapel 
address,  “Dare  We  Be  Different?”,  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Goucher  Alumnae  Quar- 
terly; a brief  review  of  Walter  M.  Hor- 
ton’s Theism  and  Scientific  Thought  in 
the  Journal  of  the  National  Association  of 
Biblical  Instructors;  an  article,  “Paul, 
Philo,  and  the  Intellectuals”  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature; 
and  a book,  The  Ethical  Teaching  of 
Paul  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.).  She  is  a member 
of  the  Interracial  Commission  of  the 
Baltimore  Federation  of  Churches,  chair- 
man of  her  local  Interracial  Committee  of 
World  Friendship  among  Children,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Maryland  Branch  of  the 
Women’s  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

’18  Faith  Nelson  Greene  resides  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  her  husband,  Dr. 

I heodore  Greene,  is  a professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Princeton  University. 

’18 — A son,  Thomas  Warfield,  was  born 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warfield  M.  Firor 
(Ruth  Fobcs),  2028  Mt.  Royal  Terrace, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  September  8.  Dr! 
Firor  is  a brain  specialist  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 
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’19 — Alice  M.  Root  was  married  to 
Jacob  II.  Hiestand  at  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  on  December  2S,  1933.  They  are 
now  residing  at  942  Birch  Street,  Read- 
ing, Penna. 

’19 — “A  Flower  Garden  in  Taiku,”  a 
pantomime  with  script,  setting  forth  the 
history  of  Oberlin-in-Shansi,  was  pre- 
pared by  Helen  Tappan  Berthoff  for  the 
foreign  missionary  episode  at  the  General 
Council  of  Congregational  and  Christian 
Churches,  which  met  in  Oberlin  in  June. 

m’20 — Grace  B.  Davies  landed  in  Bal- 
timore September  20,  having  returned  on 
the  “City  of  Havre”  from  a three-months’ 
trip  abroad.  She  plans  to  go  to  Florida 
later  for  an  extended  visit. 

’20,  ’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Landis 
(Eloise  Thurston)  are  living  at  11500 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland.  Eloise  has  a 
position  in  the  physiotherapy  department 
at  the  University  Hospitals  and  John  is 
a representative  for  the  Hanovia  Chem- 
ical Co. 

’20 — A.  Leslie  Higginbotham,  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  charge  of  courses  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Nevada, 
is  one  of  the  co-operating  editors  of  News 
Stories  of  1933.  The  volume  contains 
6eventy-five  news  and  feature  articles; 
the  selection  has  great  scope  and  variety 
in  types  of  material,  kinds  of  stories,  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  tone  and  style 
of  writing.  News  Stories  of  1933  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Clio  Press,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

c’22 — A son,  David  Burgner,  was  born 
to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  FI.  Decherd 
(Rebecca  Burgner)  at  Aleppo,  Syria,  on 
June  22. 

’22 — Lucille  Day  of  Ahmednagar  spent 
the  hot  season  in  eight  hours  a day  of 
language  study  in  the  hills  in  preparation 
for  her  final  examination  at  the  end  of 
May.  Then  full-time  work:  teaching 

English,  religious  education,  science,  in 
the  Girls’  High  School,  supervising  the 
dormitory,  continuing  to  help  in  the  Baby 
Welfare  Organization  and  in  the  Inter- 
national Fellowship. 

k’23 — Margaret  G.  Hammaker,  for 
nine  years  a missionary  at  Sholapur,  In- 
dia, arrived  in  Boston  July  15  on  a visit 
to  her  homeland.  Under  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  Miss  Hammaker  is  a teacher  in 
Woronoco  School  at  Sholapur;  she  repre- 
sents the  Congregational  Churches  of  he 
Essex  North  Association  in  Massachu- 
setts. “Earthquakes,  threats  of  plague, 
unemployment  and  labor  troubles  have 
helped  confirm  the  fatalistic  attitude  of 
the  Indian  worker,”  reports  Miss  Ham- 
maker. “The  plague  which  struck  parts 
of  India  close  on  the  heels  of  the  recent 
earthquake  hit  Sholapur  lightly,  chiefly 
because  a municipal  committee  of  30  con- 
ducted a vigorous  rat-killing  campaign.” 
’24 — “Treat  the  parents,  not  the  child, 
in  problem  cases”  was  the  lesson  learned 
from  a study  of  the  success  of  child 
guidance  clinic  treatment  in  100  cases. 
The  study  was  reported  by  Dr.  Ruth  M. 
Hubbard  and  Mrs.  Christine  F.  Adams 
at  the  May  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the 
American  Orthopsychiatric  Association. 
“They  found,”  said  Dr.  Hubbard,  “that 
the  fault  of  the  children’s  problem  beha- 
vior was  more  frequently  in  parental  at- 
titudes and  insight  and  that  success  was 
quite  directly  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  treatment  directed  toward  the  parents 
rather  than  to  the  amount  of  treatment 
directed  toward  the  children.” 


’24,  ’24 — A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homer  E.  Weaver  ( Catherine  May) 
of  Oberlin  on  September  22. 

’24 — Teresa  A.  Twite,  University  of 
Minnesota  ’31,  and  Myron  H.  Powell 
were  married  June  9.  The  Powells  are 
living  at  4501  Bryant  Avenue  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

’24 — John  Gurney,  baritone,  a one-time 
baseball  pitcher  for  Oberlin  College,  was 
a guest  star  when  Roxy  presented  his  sec- 
ond radio  revue  September  22. 

’24 — Miss  Tazuko  Yonezawa  of  Kobe 
College,  Nishinomiva,  Japan,  represented 
Oberlin  College  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies in  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  the  new  buildings  at  Kobe  College  in 
April. 

’24 — Dr.  Robert  W.  Babione  reports 
that  he  has  just  finished  a most  interest- 
ing and  profitable  two-year  tour  of  duty 
on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania,  Flag- 
ship of  the  United  States  Fleet,  as  junior 
medical  officer.  Dr.  Babione’s  present 
address  is  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

’24 — Captain  and  Mrs.  George  Read, 
Jr.,  (Mary  Augustine)  are  the  parents  of 
Jacqueline  Read,  born  July  5,  at  Jeffer- 
son Barracks.  The  Reads’  address  is  5841 
Cabanne  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’24 — Dr.  Kurt  F.  Leidecker  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  German  at  Rens- 
salaer  Polytechnic  institute.  Dr.  Lei- 
decker received  his  Master’s  degree  from 
Oberlin  in  1925.  In  1927  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Since  that  time 
he  has  traveled  and  studied  in  both  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  For  several  years  he 
was  engaged  in  research  for  linguistic 
societies. 

c'25-26 — Eleanor  Goward  and  Paul  M. 
Stuart  were  united  in  marriage  July  21  at 
the  bride’s  home  in  Stoughton,  Mass.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stuart  are  at  home  at  158  Sea- 
ver  Street,  Stoughton. 

’25 — A daughter,  Carol  Parker,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  C.  Will- 
iams (Edith  Connet),  2344  Grandview 
Avenue,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  on 
September  10,  1933. 

’25 — In  spite  of  reduced  income  and 
no  immediate  prospect  of  restoration  of 
the  status  quo,  Mickel  & Mickel,  Inc. — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Mickel  (Ellen 
Scott  ’25)  of  Hudson,  Ohio — on  Septem- 
ber 9th  added  to  their  active  staff  a new 
member,  John  Thomas,  thereby  increasing 
the  total  force  to  four  and  raising  the 
gross  tonnage  of  the  organization  by  7 
pounds  and  5 ounces. 

c’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Seeber 
(Louise  Combes)  spent  last  summer  in 
France.  Mr.  Seeber  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  the  department  of  romance 
languages  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  June. 

'2 6 — A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Williams,  38  North  Prospect 
Street,  Oberlin,  on  June  29. 

c’26 — Arthur  R.  Crowley,  organist  at 
the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  gave  a re- 
cital September  25  on  the  new  organ  at 
the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

’26 — Ann  Creighton  and  John  A.  Hnr- 
bourt  were  married  at  the  home  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  F.  O.  Grover  (Ruth 
Creighton  ’21)  in  Oberlin  June  28.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  bride’s 
father,  the  Rev.  David  Creighton  of  Shel- 
don, 111.  Both  the  bride  and  groom  have 


been  on  the  faculty  of  the  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio,  High  School.  They  will  make  their 
home  in  Cleveland. 

’26 — Esther  M.  Lindeman,  who  has 
been  teaching  Bible  classes  at  Bangasson, 
Oubanguz-chari,  French-Equatorial  Af- 
rica, returned  home  on  furlough  in  Au- 
gust. She  may  now  be  reached  at  322 
Marion  Avenue  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

c’26 — Besse  Stackpole  and  Howard  T. 
Shober  were  married  at  Freeport,  111., 
July  21,  1933.  Besse  taught  in  Redfield 
College  for  two  years  before  going  to 
Huron,  S.  Dak.,  to  join  the  music  faculty 
of  Huron  College  in  1928.  She  remained 
there  until  1932,  and  during  that  time 
spent  a year  in  the  study  of  piano  at 
Berlin.  Last  year  she  taught  piano  at 

Northern  State  Teachers  College  in  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Shober  is  a graduate  of  St. 
John's  Military  Academy  at  Delafield, 
Wis.,  and  was  graduated  from  Huron 
College  in  1924.  Since  then  he  has  been 
associated  with  the  Beadle  County  Ab- 
stract and  Title  Company  in  Huron. 

’26 — Margaret  A.  Guss  and  George  S. 
Barnaby  were  married  July  30  in  Brook- 
line, Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  are 
living  at  368  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass. 

’26 — Charlotte  Payne  enjoyed  a month’s 
trip  into  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  Alaska 
last  summer.  She  took  the  “Grand  Cir- 
cle” tour,  which  entered  Alaska  at  Skag- 
wav  and  followed  “The  Trail  of  ’98” 
and  the  Yukon  River  down  to  Nenana; 
they  stopped  at  Fairbanks  and  then  went 
back  to  Seward.  The  tour  halted  at 
Glacier  Park  for  a day  on  the  return 
trip. 

’26 — Geraldine  C.  Staerker  and  John  P. 
Von  Blum  were  married  September  15  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  in  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio.  The  bride  is  a graduate  of  Flora 
Stone  Mather  College,  Western  Reserve 
University,  and  a member  of  Sigma  Psi 
sorority.  Mr.  Von  Blum  is  an  alumnus 
of  Oberlin  College  and  the  Law  School  of 
Western  Reserve  University.  The  cou- 
ple are  making  their  home  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  where  Mr.  Von  Blum  is  associated 
with  the  legal  department  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  fourth  district,  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Louisville. 

’26 — Walter  M.  Chappell,  who  has  been 
a part-time  student  and  part-time  teacher 
in  the  University  of  Washington  for  sev- 
eral years,  has  received  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  geology  from  that  institution.  Fie 
now  has  a position  with  the  Cornucopia 
Mining  Company,  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

’26_’29 — Walter  Hansen,  who  was  a 
graduate  student  and  teacher  in  Oberlin 
for  three  years,  has  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Geology  from  Nebraska  State 
University.  Fie  has  resigned  his  teach- 
ing position  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan  to  ac- 
cept a position  in  the  geography  depart- 
ment at  the  State  Teachers  College,  Mi- 
not, N.  Dak.  . . 

’27 — Dorothy  Jeffrey  has  a position 
with  a government  relief  association  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Her  address  is  53  Sag- 
a mo  re  Terrace. 

’27,  ’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A. 
Funkhouser  (Mary  C.  LeRoy),  2296 
Grandview  Avenue,  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  are  the  parents  of  Peter  Martin 
Funkhouser,  born  August  14.  Fred,  who 
is  a violinist  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
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and  was  formerly  instructor  at  the  Cleve- 
land Music  School  Settlement,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  University 
School,  where  he  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
school  orchestra. 

k’27 — Lois  W.  Weeks  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Richard  D.  Mayne. 
Mr.  Mayne  was  graduated  from  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  and  belongs  to 
Tau  Beta  and  Theta  Tau  fraternities. 

’27 — Announcement  has  been  received 
of  the  marriage  of  Suzanne  Smith  to  Dr. 
11.  Bentley  Glass  on  August  io  in  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glass  are  at 
home  at  914  West  Broadway,  Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

’27,  >27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Adrian 

Jameyson  (Janet  Swift),  3433  9ofh  Street, 
Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  V.,  announce 
the  birth  of  a son,  Robert,  on  August  28. 

ex-’27 — The  wedding  of  Florence 
Kane  and  Edgar  Johnson  took  place  at 
“Silverside,”  home  of  the  bride’s  par- 
ents at  Mt.  Jewett,  Penna.,  on  August  28. 
Virginia  Kane  ’29  was  her  sister’s  maid- 
of-honor.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  graduated 
from  Simmons  College,  Boston,  and  from 
the  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design. 
Mr.  Johnson  attended  Allegheny  College, 
Meadville,  Penna.,  and  is  employed  by  the 
state  department  of  highways  at  Smelh- 
port,  Penna.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  will 
reside  at  Mt.  Jewett. 

’27 — Chester  Alden  Mead  passed  away 
July  9.  Streptococcus  in  the  blood  stream 
with  pneumonia  complications  caused  his 
death.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Char- 
lotte Bournar  Mead  ’27,  and  their  two 
sons,  Chester  Alden,  Jr.,  aged  two  years, 
and  William  Bou/flar,  aged  six  months. 
Mrs.  Mead  lives  at  370  Gray  Avenue, 
Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

’27 — Wilhelmina  Fullerton  and  Theo- 
dore E.  Whiting  were  married  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  July  5.  The  Rev.  R.  G.  Mc- 
Clelland 74  of  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  who 
married  the  bridegroom’s  parents,  offi- 
ciated. Betty  Bacon  ’27  and  Lewis  Whit- 
ing ’34  attended  the  couple.  Violin  mu- 
sic was  played  through  the  ceremony  by 
Frederick  Funkhouser  c’29  of  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra.  Mrs.  Whiting,  who  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
has  been  secretary  to  President  Wilkins 
for  the  past  seven  years.  Ted  received 
his  Master’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  has  been  working 
toward  his  Doctor’s  degree  at  Columbia 
University.  As  a statistician  in  the 
FERA  he  is  a member  of  the  so-called 
Roosevelt  “brain  trust.”  The  Whitings 
are  making  their  home  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

k’28 — A very  quiet  wedding  was  sol- 
emnized August  11  at  the  Old  Stone 
Church,  Cleveland,  when  Margaret  A. 
Newell  became  the  bride  of  Donald  L. 
Harbaugh.  Mr.  Harbaugh  was  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  University  and  Co- 
lumbia Law  School.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
baugh are  living  at  10903  Lake  Avenue 
N.  W.,  Cleveland. 

'28 — Mrs.  Charles  T.  Hudson,  Jr.  (Jose- 
phine Marean)  has  come  from  Honolulu 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  her  sister,  Sally, 
at  Dalton,  Mass. 

k’28 — The  wedding  of  Sara  Lawton 
and  Kenneth  W.  Lippert  took  place  Sep- 
tember 12  at  the  Church  of  the  Saviour, 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Lippert  is  a graduate  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  where  he  became  affil- 
iated with  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon. 


c’28 — A son,  Wesley  Warner,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  Iloople 
(Dorothy  Brandon),  5959  Kenmore  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  III.,  on  July  5. 

’28,  ’29 — Florence  Mine  and  Dr.  Wal- 
ter II.  Delaplane  were  married  at  the 
bride’s  home  in  Berlin  Heights,  . Ohio, 
September  8.  The  couple  are  living  in 
Durham,  N.  C.,  where  Walter  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  economics  department  of 
Duke  University. 

sg,  ’28 — A daughter,  Elizabeth  Kings- 
ley, was  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll 
Kingsley  Shaw  (Conna  Elizabeth  Bell) 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  June  first.  The 
three  Shaws  are  living  at  2121  New  York 
Avenue  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

’28,  c’31 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Kenneth 
Ilolt  (Eleanor  Andrews)  have  gone  to 
Honolulu,  where  Kenneth  is  to  be  direc- 
tor-organist of  Central  Union  Church. 
This  is  the  same  position  held  by  the  late 
Dr.  George  W.  Andrews,  Eleanor’s 
father,  in  1931-32. 

c’28-’29 — Eleanor  Wilkins,  daughter  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Wilkins, 
was  married  July  12  at  the  home  of  her 
parents  to  Glen  C.  Turner  of  Claremont, 
Calif.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Dr.  James  A.  Richards,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Oberlin.  Robert  H.  Wilkins 
’32,  brother  of  the  bride,  was  best  man. 
Before  the  wedding  Mrs.  Mary  Bennett 
and  John  Frazer  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  played  two  movements  of  the 
’cello  arrangement  of  the  Cesar  Franck 
Sonata  for  violin  and  piano.  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett played  the  wedding  march  from  Lo- 
hengrin for  the  wedding  procession,  and 
the  Mendelssohn  march  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner 
will  live  for  the  coming  year  in  Clare- 
mont, Calif. 

’29,  ’31 — Charles  Gregory  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  Gay  (Dorothy  Zan- 
noth)  on  September  18  at  Champaign,  111. 

’29 — The  wedding  of  Sara  Beth  Jor- 
dan to  Burle  B.  Wesley  took  place  at  the 
Rocky  River,  Ohio,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  September  22.  Mrs.  Wesley  at- 
tended Hillsdale  College  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Ohio  State  University,  where 
she  was  a member  of  Chi  Omega. 

’29 — After  an  illness  of  only  two  hours 
Joel  W.  Schwartz  died  at  his  home  at 
238  West  Lorain  Street,  Oberlin,  July 
29.  He  was  a student  in  the  Oberlin 
Academy  from  1914  to  1916  and  later 
took  a course  in  the  Oberlin  School  of 
Commerce.  He  became  a part-time 
teacher  in  the  Oberlin  High  School  in 
the  school  year  of  1925-26.  While  pur- 
suing his  teaching  duties  Mr.  Schwartz 
took  work  in  the  summer  sessions  of  the 
College,  and  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1929.  For 
the  past  five  years  he  had  been  a full- 
time teacher  of  commercial  branches  in 
the  Oberlin  High  School.  Mr.  Schwartz 
had  completed  his  work  for  his  Master’s 
degree  this  past  summer.  He  is  survived 
bv  Mrs.  Schwartz  and  their  daughter. 

’29 — Helen  Penniman  and  William  F. 
Waldeck  were  married  September  22  in 
Canton,  Ohio.  Helen  studied  at  West- 
ern Reserve  and  Columbia  after  she  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin.  Mr.  Waldeck 
has  a Ph.D.  from  New  York  University. 

29 — Mary  Isabella  Dorman  and  A. 
Douglas  Rugh  were  married  July  11  at 
S hem lan,  Mount  Lebanon,  Syria.  They 


will  be  at  home  after  October  15  at  Yen- 
ching  University,  Peiping,  China. 

k’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Mor- 
ris have  announced  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Ruth  Louise,  to  Byron  B.  Por- 
ter, on  August  4,  in  Bradford,  Penna. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  are  at  home  at  55 
Randolph  Place,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

’29 — Bob  Kroc  has  returned  to  Indiana 
University  this  year,  where  he  is  teach- 
ing and  continuing  research  work.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  of  his  former 
major  professor  to  use  the  laboratory  fa- 
cilities at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
during  the  summer.  Bob  reports  a week- 
end visit  with  Don  Raymond  ’29  and  Carl 
Santee  ex’29,  and  frequent  get-togethers 
with  the  Duncans  (Robert  ’26  and  Nina 
Baldwin  ’29)  and  Kiddles  (Larry  ’29  and 
Allene  Houglan  ’30). 

’29 — Beulah  May  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion for  the  coming  year  as  an  assistant 
librarian  in  the  State  College  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio. 

’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  F.  Larsen 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daugh- 
ter, B.  Alberta,  to  Harry  L.  Barnum  on 
August  8 in  Goshen,  Ind.  The  couple 
are  at  home  at  1124  West  Kalamazoo 
Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

’30 — Gertrude  Brockett  sends  word  that 
she  will  spend  next  winter  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  North 
Collins,  N.  Y.  Following  her  graduation 
from  Oberlin,  Gertrude  took  her  M.A.  in 
mathematics  at  Brown  University,  and 
then  took  the  place  of  Rachel  Davis  at 
Houghton  College  for  a year. 

’30 — Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Cook,  mother  of 
Elton  Cook,  died  at  Allen  Hospital,  Ober- 
lin, July  10. 

ex’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Locke  of 
Oberlin  have  announced  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter,  Mildred,  to  Almon 
Chapin,  son  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Chapin. 

’30,  ’31 — Alfred  (“Red”)  Barr  and 

Antoinette  Lowry  were  married  in  Ber- 
lin Heights,  Ohio,  August  5.  Both  An- 
toinette and  Red  have  been  teachers  in 
the  high  school  at  Connellsville,  Penna., 
since  their  graduation.  Red  is  resuming 
his  position  as  director  of  physical  educa- 
tion there  this  fall. 

’30 — Esther  Ilenrichsen  is  in  charge  of 
case  work  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
and  makes  her  headquarters  in  Lisbon. 

’30 — The  wedding  of  Eugenia  Noble 
and  Holmes  Iden,  both  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  was  solemnized  June  7 at  Bloom- 
ingburg,  Ohio.  For  the  past  four  years 
Eugenia  has  been  a teacher  at  the  Blume 
High  School  at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Iden  attended  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
and  was  graduated  from  Ohio  University. 
The  Idens  are  at  home  at  53*4  East  Sec- 
ond Street,  Chillicothe. 

’31 — Mary  Nelson  Denison  is  living  in 
Hongkong,  China,  where  her  husband  is 
associated  with  the  credit  department  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank  of  Hongkong. 

31 — George  W.  Harwood  has  resigned 
his  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Community  Chest  to  take  a post 
as  district  supervisor  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Relief  Administration.  His  work 
will  cover  eleven  counties  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

,3I~Jane  E.  Smith,  representative  to 
Oberlin-in-Shansi  from  1931  to  1933,  has 
secured  a position  as  teacher  in  the  Ober- 
lin public  schools. 
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’31 — Muriel  E.  Warren  became  the 
bride  of  Dr.  Ralph  Pumphrey  August  1 6 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Imlay  City,  Mich.  The  service  was  read 
by  Muriel’s  father,  the  Rev.  Brooks  A. 
Warren  t’07.  For  the  past  three  years 
Muriel  has  been  engaged  in  social  work 
with  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  City;  she  was  graduated  from 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  last 
February.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pumphrey  are 
making  their  home  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  Dr.  Pumphrey  will  be  an  assist- 
ant to  the  dean  of  engineering  and  teach 
history  in  the  Engineering  School  at  Yale 
University.  Muriel  will  be  engaged  in 
social  work  with  the  Family  Society  in 
New  Haven. 

c’31 — Lawrence  S.  Frank  received  che 
degree  of  Master  of  Music  from  the  East- 
man School  of  Music  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  June,  1934.  His  thesis  was  entitled 
“C.  P.  E.  Bach  and  the  Growth  of  the 
Sonata  Form.”  He  also  recently  passed 
the  fellowship  examination  in  the  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  Organists.  Larry  has  been 
teaching  piano,  harmony,  organ,  history 
and  appreciation  of  music  at  Louisburg 
College,  Louisburg,  N.  C.,  and  has  played 
a number  of  programs  in  various  cities 
in  the  state,  including  one  on  the  beau- 
tiful organ  at  Duke  University,  Durham, 
N.  C.  During  July  and  August  he  was 
the  supply  organist-choirmaster  at  the 
Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

c’31 — G.  Winston  Cassler,  who  has 
been  organist  and  choir  master  at  Christ 
Church,  Burlington,  Iowa,  has  been  grant- 
ed a year’s  leave  of  absence  beginning  in 
January.  He  plans  to  studv  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Nicholas  of  the  School  of  Eng- 
lish Church  Music,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 
England. 

’31,  ’31 — Ruth  L.  Stevenson  and  Percy 
T.  Johnson  were  married  August  24  at 
the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Ed- 
munds ’25  (Ruth  Ennis  ’25).  The  John- 
sons are  at  home  to  all  wandering  Ober- 
linites  at  North  Maple  Street,  Florence, 
Mass.,  where  Percy  is  operating  a poul- 
try plant.  Ruth  has  a two-year  fellow- 
ship at  Massachusetts  State  College. 

’31,  ’34 — Evelyn  Elizabeth  Moore, 

daughter  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  David  R. 
Moore,  and  Wallace  W.  Ryall,  Jr.,  of 
Youngstown  were  married  at  First 

Church,  Oberlin,  on  July  13.  Prior  to  the 
ceremony  an  organ  recital  was  given  by 
Martha  Heinrich  c’36,  and  Katherine 
Heinrich  c’34  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryall  are  at  home  at  1782 
North  Taylor  Road,  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  Wallace  is  employed  at  Nela 
Park. 

’32 — The  marriage  of  Sophia  Anne 
Krenik  of  Montgomery,  Minn.,  and  Rob- 
ert E.  Oltman  took  place  on  August  11 
in  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Oltman  attended 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Robert  at- 
tended Western  Reserve  University  and  is 
now  doing  graduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  The  couple  are  living 
at  718  Fourth  Street  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 

’32 — Although  Dick  Irwin  is  no  longer 
connected  with  Oberlin-in-Shansi,  he  ex- 
pected to  remain  there  until  the  end  of 
August  to  help  start  the  work  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  as  Miss  Alzina  Monger, 
the  head  of  the  department,  is  ill  and  will 
not  be  able  to  resume  work  this  semester. 
After  September  first  Dick  was  to  be  in 


Peiping,  where  he  will  spend  the  year 
teaching  in  the  Peking  Academy. 

’32 — Betty  James  has  returned  to  Ober- 
lin from  Shansi  and  is  living  at  Talcott 
Hall.  She  will  devote  half  of  her  time 
to  assisting  Mrs.  Woodruff  in  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  work  and  the  remainder  to  graduate 
study. 

’32 — James  W.  Griswold  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  June  with  the  de- 
gree of  MB. A.  He  immediately  accept- 
ed a position  with  the  Williams  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

’32 — Herbert  Clough  sends  greetings  to 
his  classmates  from  Kirksville,  Mo.,  where 
he  in  enrolled  for  the  coming  year  in  the 
Kirksville  College  of  Osteopathy  and 
Surgery.  His  address  is  316  East  Har- 
rison Street. 

’32 — Helen  Ward  was  a member  of  the 
Connecticut  Players,  a company  organized 
by  students  from  the  Yale  School  of  the 
Drama,  last  summer.  The  group  present- 
ed plays  during  July  and  August  in  In- 
dian River  and  Wequetonsing,  Mich. 

c’32 — William  G.  Wing  has  just  re- 
turned from  a year’s  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bordeaux,  Bordeaux,  France, 
where  he  has  held  an  exchange  scholar- 
ship granted  by  the  French  Government 
for  the  study  of  French  Language  and 
Literature. 

’32 — Elinor  Danton  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish this  year  in  St.  Margaret’s  School, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

k’33 — Harriet  Osborn  and  Dan  C. 
Crane,  Jr.,  were  married  in  Christ  Chapel 
of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Cleveland, 
August  11.  Rev.  Victor  M.  Obenhaus 
’25,  assistant  pastor  of  the  church,  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  Mr.  Crane  attend- 
ed Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  where 
he  was  a member  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  fra- 
ternity. The  couple  are  residing  at  2425 
East  Overlook  Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 

ex’33 — Lucille  Allen  of  Denver,  Colo., 
and  Dexter  K.  Griffith  were  married  in 
September.  Dexter  was  graduated  from 
Pomona  College  and  is  now  associated 
with  the  Air- Way  Cleaner  Co.  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  The  couple  are  living  at 
2703  Portland  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

’33 — Margaret  L.  Diebold’s  engage- 
ment to  George  Langer  was  announced 
in  August.  Mr.  Langer  studied  at  New 
York  University  and  at  the  Atelier  Mi- 
ron’s. He  is  a member  of  the  Architec- 
tural League  of  New  York. 

’33 — Lois  Russell  gives  the  following 
account  of  herself:  “The  past  year  was 

more  or  less  literally  silent  for  I was  a 
student  at  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work  and  more  than  once  found  my- 
self the  only  inexperienced  student  in  a 
class  of  people  none  of  whom  was  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  Student  life  was  very 
different  from  college  life  because  we 
worked  three  days  of  the  week  (without 
pay)  in  some  social  agency  in  the  city. 

I was  with  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities. After  the  first  summer  session  had 
closed  I sailed  on  the  S.  S.  Florida  for 
Bar  Harbor  and  spent  four  glorious 
weeks  in  our  camp  on  the  Maine  coast. 

“I  have  been  working  since  the  first  of 
September  as  a member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  T am 
fascinated  by  my  work.  This  year  I am 
to  receive  checks  instead  of  credit  for  my 
work.  We’ve  seen  many  Oberlinites  to 


and  from  their  way  to  steamships  en  route 
to  foreign  ports.  No  matter  where  you 
are  going  be  sure  to  stop  off  long  enough 
to  see  friends  when  in  New  York!”  Lois’ 
address  is  9424  220th  Street,  Queens  Vil- 
lage, N.  Y. 

33  John  L.  Doerschuk  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Bankers  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  City. 

’33— Jonie  G.  Pratt,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Pratt  of  Hackensack,  N. 
J.,  was  married  August  2 to  Roscoe  F. 
Metzger,  son  of  Dean  and  Mrs.  Fraser 
Metzger  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where 
the  bridegroom’s  father  is  dean  of  men  at 
Rutgers  University.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Dean  Metzger.  Mr.  Metz- 
ger was  graduated  from  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity and  is  now  a student  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  The  couple  are 
making  their  home  at  99  Claremont  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

c’33 — Marian  Harger  is  this  year  teach- 
ing at  the  Oak  Ridge  School,  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.,  where  she  has  charge  of  music  in 
all  grades.  Her  address  is  917  Catalpa 
Drive,  Royal  Oak. 

’33 — The  wedding  of  Florida  Young 
and  Theodore  O.  Zittel  was  solemnized 
in  the  Baker  Memorial  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  Oberlin  members  of  the 
bridal  party  wfere  Dorothy  Rainer  ’33  and 
Dorothy  Wells  ’34.  Mr.  Zittel  was  grad- 
uated from  Renssalaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute in  1933  and  is  now  employed  at  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Zittel  will  continue  her  work  as  fam- 
ily case  wrorker  for  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  in  Buffalo.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Zittel  are  now  at  home  at  the  Porter 
Apartments,  Plymouth  Avenue,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

’33,  ’34 — Elizabeth  Fletcher  and  James 
W.  Ford  were  married  September  8 in 
the  garden  of  Gray  Gables  in  Oberlin. 
Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  officiated. 
Ann  Splitstone  ’33  of  Cleveland  wras 
Betty’s  attendant.  The  Fords  are  resid- 
ing at  2588  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

’34 — The  engagement  of  Florence  J. 
Ridel  to  Eugene  E.  Sensei  has  been  an- 
nounced. Miss  Ridel  wras  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Education  at  Western  Re- 
serve University,  where  she  was  a mem- 
ber of  Omega  Mu  Sigma  sorority. 

’34,  ’34 — The  Pandora,  Ohio,  High 

School  football  team,  coached  by  Dana 
Whitmer,  and  the  Shawnee  High  School 
of  Lima,  Ohio,  football  team,  coached  by 
Darrell  Yoakam,  clashed  in  their  opening 
game  September  14.  It  was  an  exciting 
and  closely  contested  game  and  ended  in 
a scoreless  tie. 

c’34 — Emil  Holz  organized  and  direct- 
ed an  orchestra  in  a series  of  open-air 
concerts  in  Oberlin  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. 

’34,  ’34 — Betty  Harding  and  Harriet 
Gipson  spent  last  summer  in  England. 

ex  c’35 — Estelle  M.  Warner  and  Dr.  A. 
C.  Sid  cl  all,  both  of  Oberlin,  were  married 
August  14.  Dr.  Clarence  T.  Craig  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  offi- 
ciated at  the  ceremony;  and  Lillian  Lef- 
kovsky  c’33  of  Cleveland  played  the  wed- 
ding march.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Siddall  are 
at  home  at  163  Elm  Street,  Oberlin. 

*35,  ’36 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  T.  Kiddle 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Evelyn,  to  C.  Donald  Clark. 


Hixon-Peterson  Lumber  Co. 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES 

Everything  in  Building 
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JANBY  OIL  CO. 

An  Oberlin  Institution 
S.  Main  St.  E.  Lorain  St. 


George  T.  Sedgeman 

FINE  FURNITURE 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 


35  E.  College  St.  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Oberlin  Inn 

OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


Reaction  and  Revolution 

1814-1832 

by 

FREDERICK  B.  ARTZ 
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On  Sale  at 

HAYLOR’S 

West  College  St.  Oberlin,  Ohio 


The  Pipe  Organ  for  the  Neiv 
College  Auditorium 
is  to  be  built  by 

Casavant  Brothers,  Ltd. 

St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.,  Canada 


“Why,  I paid  that  bill  two 
months  ago” 

But  can  yon  produce  the  evidence  which  will  satisfy  both 
the  creditor  and  yourself  that  you  actually  did  pay  it? 

If  you  had  paid  it  by  a check  on  ‘‘The  Bank  On  The 
Corner”  your  cancelled  check  would  be  proof  positive  that  (1) 
you  paid  the  bill  (2)  for  the  amount  claimed  (3)  on  the  date 
claimed  (4)  to  the  creditor  who  is  now  claiming  that  it  was 
not  paid. 

Your  cancelled  check  is  positive  proof  of  payment. 

Pay  By  Check 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS 
BANK  COMPANY 

“On  The  Corner” 


Home 

where 

Harmony  and 
Comfort  are  Supreme 


Such  a home  is  made  possible  by  care- 
ful attention  to  detail — the  harmonising 
of  color  tones  and  suggestions  offered  by 
those  trained  to  the  pleasant  task  of 
making  homes. 

[Decorating  advice  gratis ] 

The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

12  2 5 Euclid  Avc. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


BANKING 

SERVICE 

In  providing  a complete  Banking  Serv- 
ice for  Oberlin  throughout  the  past  28 
years  there  has  been  a great  satisfaction. 
We  have  found  here  a most  appreciative 
citizenry.  Conditions  change  from  time 
to  time  but  despite  these  changes  we 
strive  to  be  in  position  to  render  a com- 
plete and  satisfactory  Banking  Service 
and  wish  to  extend  (his  service  to  all 
new  people  both  students  and  citizens. 

Make  This  Bank  Your  Bank 

1.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


